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onsumer Must Have Larger Share 
of Advertising’s Profits 


Dur Biggest Job, Looking Toward Era of Sane Prosperity, Is to Stabilize 
Purchasing Power 


By William B. Bailey 


Economist, 


[EpirortaL Note: Here is a 
houghtful treatise which chal- 
enges the careful study of every 
nerchandiser in America. Profes- 
kor Bailey, with a happy combina- 
ion of the academic and the 
ractical, insists that the job of 
emerging from this depression is 
ot essentially based upon the sell- 
ng of more goods. 

Advertising, he declares, has 
more than proved its power during 
the two discouraging years just 
gone. And then he advances the 
bold thesis that if the profits of 
this aggressive merchandising were 
more evenly distributed, buying 
power would increase and thus 
would be solved the major problem 
having to do with restored pros- 
perity. 

Professor Bailey's coldly logical 
and thoroughly unemotional paper 
is here commended to the thought- 
ful consideration of at least two 
classes of sellers—those of the 
Pollyanna type, who think adver- 
tising can do everything, and » 
hard-shelled variety who think, 
at least say, it can do nothing.] 


[F anyone should ask me to re- 


duce an explanation of the 
causes of the present depression to 
a single word, I would be inclined 
to answer with the one word— 
greed. That one word, while it 
does not cover all the factors 
which combined together to cause 
our present difficulties, and while it 
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may be a bit harsh as an explana- 
tion of others, does sum up enough 
to be a very fair answer to the 
question. 

It has been the attempt on the 
part of nations, corporations and 
individuals to take or keep more 
than their due share for their 
products or services which has 
been largely responsible for throw- 
ing our economic machinery out of 
balance. 

What was it that wrecked the 
markets for rubber, coffee, copper 
and a number of other important 
commodities, for example? 

Wasn’t it the desire on the part 
of the producers of these commodi- 
ties to secure a higher price than 
they were worth? In attempts to 
accomplish this, they curtailed ex- 
ports, rationed output or pegged 
the price. But, in each case, in- 
dependent producers or other coun- 
tries capable of producing these 
things stepped up their output. The 
artificially high price stimulated 
production but limited consump- 
tion. Then the independents began 
to undersell the pools; the pools 
collapsed leaving greatly expanded 
production facing bitterly competi- 
tive markets. 

Greed played a major part in the 
wave of speculation which culmi- 
nated in the stock market crash of 
1929. 

One aspect of this greed is very 
apparent to us now. Another, 
which helped to form a basis for 
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the rapidly rising stock quotations, 
did much to disorganize the buying 
power of the public as well as to 
push stock market quotations up to 
such heights that a drastic break 
was inevitable. 


Greediness Stimulated 
the Stock Boom 


All of us now recognize that it 
was our desire to get something 
for nothing that blinded our eyes 
to the insignificant yields and the 
dizzy heights which stocks had 
reached in 1929. If people had 
been satisfied with what might be 
termed a reasonable profit instead 
of waiting to sell until the stock 
for which they paid $200 reached 


$500 or $1,000, increasing sales 
would have chécked the boom be- 
fore it reached the dangerous 


heights that it finally attained. 

But perhaps more important, if 
manufacturing companies had not 
been quite so anxious to retain for 
themselves so much of the addi- 
tional profits which improved ma- 
chines and methods were producing 
for them, there would not have 
been a basis of justification for 
the rapid advance in the price of 
their stocks. As it was, the major 
part of these savings were credited 
to profits and earnings mounted 
rapidly. This enabled the cus- 
tomers man to say to his clients, 
“Earnings for the first quarter of 
this year are running at the rate 
of a hundred per cent above the 
same period for 1928. In May, 
1928, this stock was selling for 

Today it is only $80. If the 
1928 valuation was a fair one, that 
stock ought to be good for 120 
within the next few months.” And 
in May, 1929, that sounded rea- 
sonable! 

This failure on the part of man- 
ufacturers and producers to share 
more of their profits with the buy- 
ers of their products and the men 
who made them, as well as with 
their stockholders was the direct 
cause of the over-expansion of so 
many lines of American business 
today. If a product appears on 
the market at a price which in- 
cludes a very liberal profit margin, 
it is an invitation to competitors to 
enter the field. If a line of busi- 
ness is producing profits at a higher 
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than normal rate, new capital is 
almost certain to flow into that 
field in the hope of sharing these 
attractive profits. And if the 
pioneer company in this field js 
earning big profits, paying a part 
out in dividends, piling up the 
balance in a rapidly growing sur- 
plus, the directors of that com- 
pany are more than human if they 
can resist the desire to expand 
their plant facilities. The market 
seems unlimited to them. The 
money with which to build is avail- 
able. Rapid plant expansion on 
the part of the pioneer company is 
almost inevitable. And if com- 
petitors are also building addi- 
tional plant capacity, it is only a 
question of time before the indus- 
try is over-expanded. 

Unless a manufacturer has a 
product which is fully protected by 
patents which cover a broad field, 
he cannot expect to sustain his 
prices at a level which produces an 
abnormally high percentage of 
profit for any length of time. 
Competition will eventually force 
him to cut his prices. And the 
more profit he has made in the 
past, the more bitter his eventual 
competition is likely to be, because 
more competitors will have been 
attracted into the field. It is a 
much more sound policy for a 
manufacturer to share his profits 
with his consumers and workers 
from the very start rather than 
to have them taken from him after 
a few years by a price war started 
by a horde of hungry competitors. 


Impossible for Consumer 
to Buy Factory Output 


_ But the attempt on the part of 
industry to keep for itself more 
than a wise share of the profits 
did far more than to encourage 
stock market speculation and over- 
expand productive facilities. It 
interrupted the flow of funds to 
the consumer and made it impos- 
sible for him to buy the output 
of the factories. It appears now 
that this was one of the factors 
which caused the slackening of 
buying which preceded and helped 
to precipitate the final break. 
Within the last ten or fifteen 
years we have entered a new phase 
of the industrial revolution. Pre- 
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Rhode Island rated Highest 


in Sustained Buying Power 


THE Brookmire Sales and Credit 
Map, issued November 30,* estimated 
Rhode Island’s consumer income for 
the next six months as 98% of the 
same period a year ago, and 80% of 
the corresponding period in the last 
three years. 


Only one state is rated higher as 
against last year, and none so high 
in comparison with the last three 
years. Figures for the United States 
are 89% and 69%, respectively. 


In 1929, the Census Bureau records 
that Rhode Islanders spent 13% more 
in retail purchases, per capita, than 
the nation as a whole. Judging from 
the Brookmire forecast, this margin 
of sales advantage should be nearly 
doubled during the next few months. 


If you’re seeking the high spots in 
1932, you can’t miss this compact, 
consistently buying market. 


* Issued by 
The Brookmire Economic Service, Inc., N. Y. 





Representatives R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
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viously pzoduction was our major 
problem. Today we have solved 
that, but are mired by the prob- 
lems of distribution. And when I 
speak of distribution, I mean far 
more than what happens to the 
product from the time it leaves the 
factory until it reaches the con- 
sumer’s hands. This phase of the 
problem economists term exchange. 
Unquestionably there is some waste 
and lost motion there. And there 
always will be. Just as there al- 
ways has and always will be some 
waste and lost motion in produc- 
tion, and in every other phase of 
human activity. 


Real Waste Is in 
Income Distribution 


But the waste in our present 
methods of distribution, referring 
to distribution in its limited sense, 
is insignificant as compared to the 
tragic waste resulting from the 
failure to solve the problem of the 
distribution of our national in- 
come. We have not yet learned 
how to keep an even supply of 
purchasing power flowing into the 
hands of those who are willing 
and able to work which will en- 
able them to buy enough of the 
things they produce to keep them 
and our factories reasonably fully 
employed. 

Theoretically industry pays back 
to the consumer in the form of 
wages, payments for raw mate- 
rials, dividends, interest and taxes 
every dollar which it receives for 
its product. Theoretically, these 
payments should supply the pur- 
chasing power needed to keep the 
product flowing at a fairly even 
rate. But this does not work out 
in practice. There is a_ hitch 
somewhere. In times of expan- 
sion, too much purchasing power 
is released and the price levels 
rise, with the resulting evils which 
arise from inflation. At other 
times too little purchasing power 
is released, starting downward the 
vicious circle of deflation. No 
one knows exactly what causes 
these periodic disruptions of buy- 
ing power. Suspicion points to the 
huge corporate and investment 
surpluses which at times are put 
to non-productive use while being 
held for future expansion, renova- 
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tion and disbursement. Some eco- 
nomists are wondering if the billions 
which were sucked into brokers’ 
loans in 1928 and 1929 might 
not have robbed industry of needed 
purchasing power and been respon- 
sible for the decline in earnings in 
certain important lines which pre- 
ceded and to a certain extent pre- 
cipitated the break. 

It is not surprising that Ameri- 
can business has not yet solved the 
problem of stabilizing the con- 
sumer’s income. From the very 
birth of the industrial revolution 
until a few years ago, the major 
problem was production. Natu- 
rally we centered our attention on 
production. In recent years the 
problem of sales has been push- 
ing itself to the front, and more 
attention has had to be given to 
it. But it has always been ap- 
proached from the angle of: How 
can I gain a larger share of the 
existing market; rather than: How 
can the existing market be doubled 
or tripled by an increase in pur- 
chasing power thereby automati- 
cally doubling or tripling my pres- 
ent sales? American industry, with 
a few exceptions, is still produc- 
tion-minded. It is still more con- 
cerned with making its product as 
efficiently as possible than it is 
with devising ways of enabling the 
consumer to buy what is being 
made. 


Foreign Trade Was 
Largely an Illusion 


Now it is face to face with this 
new and perplexing problem. For- 
eign markets can no longer be de- 
pended upon to absorb our ex- 
cess production. As a matter of 
fact, we are now learning that 
our brisk foreign trade of the last 
decade was largely an illusion. We 
lent the foreigner money to buy 
our goods. The net result of these 
transactions in many cases is likely 
to be that the foreigner received 
the goods, but American investors 
paid for them. Our domestic 
markets must be developed. Lack 
of purchasing power rather than 
lack of demand has been the fac- 
tor which limited the capacity of 
our domestic market in the past. 
It is now essential that enough 
(Continued on page 110) 
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thee CIRCULATION 
is LARGER! 


... the rate 17% less 


Seven years ago there were four newspapers 
in Des Moines with a combined circulation of 
228,895 for which the advertiser paid a total of 
54c a line. 


Today, as a result of mergers, two newspapers 
sold as a unit offer the advertiser 244,555 cir- 
culation for 45c a line. The circulation is 
15,660 larger, the rate is 9c a line less. 


1931 


t Circulation Rate 
Net Paid Per Line 
Des Moines Register and Tribune - 244,555 45c 


tNovember, 1931, net paid average 


1924 


* Circulation Rate 
Net Paid Per Line 
Des Moines Register and Tribune - 143,214 30c 
Des Moines Capital ----- 57,945 l4c 
Des Moines News ---2+efe-- 27,736 10c 
Total - = -+ 2+ = = = = 228,895 54c 


*Net paid average 6 months ending 
September 30, 1924 


No premiums or contests. Intense local reader interest built 
this circulation. 


The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune 


“The newspaper Iowa depends upon”’ 
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Where they 


what they earn... 


Information vital to your sales program ready in 


the new edition of ‘‘Population and its Distribution 


gad EDITION OF “Population 
and its Distribution,” the 
widely known analysis of popula- 
tion from the standpoint of sales 
problems, is now off the press 
with figures from the 1930 census, 
the latest analyses of income tax 
returns, and new information on 
retail shopping areas. 

Tothe sales or advertising exec- 
utive, this volume is indispensa- 
ble for time-saving and effective 
planning. The tabulations here 
exclusively presented throw new 
light on every phase of the 1930 
census population figures. The in- 
formation on retail shopping areas 
represents original research, and 
is not to be found elsewhere. 


Where they live—what they 
earn—where they shop—only 
with this knowledge can the pres- 
ent need of economy in sales 
effort be met. 


“Population and its Distribu- 
tion,” sth Edition, has been pub- 
lished for the authors—J. Walter 
Thompson Company—by Harper 
& Brothers and is obtainable di- 
rect from J. Walter Thompson 
Company, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York. The price is $10. 
The book may be returned within 
5 days, and your money will be 
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refunded. The coupon is for your 
convenience. 


In this book are... 


l For each state, the number of peo- 
ple —families—individual Federal 
income tax returns—farms— home tele- 
phones—residential lighting customers 
~passenger automobiles costing under 
$1000, and automobiles costing over 
$1000. 


> Complete list of counties in the 
“ United States, showing population, 
number of individual Federal income 
tax returns, number of people in each 
county per tax return, automobiles 
costing under $1000, and automobiles 
costing over $1000. 


3 State lists (with maps) showing 681 
well-defined retail shopping areas— 
with the center and sub-centers of each 
the population of the areas—the 
population of the centers—the number 
of individual Federal income tax re- 
turns for each— the number of people 
per tax return—and the number of 
leading department stores. 


A table grouping these 681 retail 

4 shopping areas, according to the 
size of the retail shopping centers to 
which they are tributary. (A glance at 
this table shows, for example, that 
there are 13 areas tributary to centers 
of more than 500,000 population, and 
that these areas account for 28% of 
the total population of the country. 
On the other hand, there are 438 areas 
tributary to centers of less than 25,000 
population—these areas containing 
22.7% of the total population.) 


5 Separate state maps showing every 
county, and practically all towns 
over 500. 
. and many other convenient tables 
made from the new census figures 
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640 pages - page size 8% by 11 inches - 90 pages of maps - bound in maroon cloth over board 


J. Watter THompson Company 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Los Angeles - 
Montreal, Toronto - London, Paris, Madrid, Berlin, Stockholm, Copenhagen, Ant- 


werp + Port Elizabeth - Buenos Aires, Sao Paulo - Bombay - Sydney 





J. Walter Thompson Co., Dept. E 

420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Name 
Send me copies of “Popu- 

lation and its Distribution,’’ 5th Edi- 

tion at $10 per copy. I am privileged 

to return the book within 5 days, 

and my money will be refunded. 


Address . — 











Pioneer of British Advertising Dies 


Thomas Russell, London Correspondent of Printers’ INk for Over Forty 
Years, Did Much for the Good of Constructive Advertising 


HOMAS RUSSELL, adver- 

tising pioneer, died at London 
on New Year’s Eve. His fiftieth 
year in advertising was the oc- 
casion of a celebration sponsored 
by a distinguished company of 
representatives of British advertis- 
ing interests which 
was held on last 
September 22. 

Widely recog- 
nized for his con- 
tributions to the 
development of 
sound advertising 
principles in his 
own land. Mr. 
Russell was also 
well known on this 
side of the water 
through his asso- 
ciation as London 
correspondent of 
Printers’ INK for 
over forty years. 
Almost his last 
work, cabled his 
son, McDonough 
Russell, was the 
writing of two articles for Print- 
ERS’ INK. ‘ee : 

Mr. Russell has* not enjoyed 
continued good health since 1928. 
In one of his letters early that 
year, he referred to his increasing 
troubles caused by over-strain. 
Characteristic of his desire always 
to face facts, he wrote: “You had 
better keep a note of the few facts 
that I suppose you will need when 
my time comes for the usual para- 
graph. Don’t infer from this cold- 
blooded writing of my own obitu- 
ary that I expect to die next week; 
but you will probably need a 
stickful of stuff some time and if 
I don’t give it to you when I 
think of it, I shall not give it to 
you at all.” 

Here are the facts as he penned 
them in 1928: 

“T was born in 1865 and became 
London correspondent of PRiNnt- 
ERs’ INK in 1889, worked for 
twenty-three years with the late 
John Morgan Richards (a life- 








long friend of Mr. Rowell), be- 
came advertisement manager of 
The Times in 1905 and went into 
business as advertisement consul- 
tant (a term which I invented for 
myself) in 1908. 

“I suppose it can be said with 
truth that I have 
had far more suc- 
cess in this than 
any other indepen- 
dent worker, in 
this country at any 
rate. Curiously 
enough, in 1890, 
when I had been 
writing in Print- 
ERS’ INK for about 
a year, The Haber- 
dasher badly want- 
ed a London cor- 
respondent, and 
Mr. Romer put 
them on to me. 
Except during the 
years from 1897 
to 1900. when I 
was traveling in 
all parts of the 
world, I have sent The Haber- 
dasher a letter every month since.” 

Prior to his entry into adver- 
tising. Mr. Russell was a noted 
writer of fiction and published a 
book called “Americanisms.” 

His famous little house organ, 
the “Consultant,” which dealt with 
all manner of advertising prob- 
lems, was widely read in this 
country as well as in Great 
Britain and the Colonies. 

In 1910 Mr. Russell founded the 
Incorporated Society of Advertise- 
ment Consultants. He had been 
president of that body ever since. 
The dinner which was held last 
September was tendered in tribute 
“to dear Thomas Russell from his 
friends in Fleet Street and Be- 
yond.” 

Mr. Russell was a Fellow of the 
Incorporated Sales Managers As- 
sociation, of which he had been a 
vice-president. He was one of the 
original members of the Thirty 
Club of London, of which he also 
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———————————————————— 
Run-of-Paper Color Advertising Available Daily and Sunday 





Checks Show Unusual 
Market in Milwaukee 


HE urge to buy becomes overpowering 
the week before Christmas. Everybody 


spends money freely at that time, if they have 
it to spend. Therefore, bank check totals during 
the week preceding Christmas should be an 
accurate gauge of the spendable money available 
in 4 community now as compared to other years. 


Here’s how the check totals compared during 
the week preceding Christmas in 1928, ’29, ’30, 
’31, in the three largest cities in the Seventh 
Federal Reserve District — 
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Milwaukee Detroit Chicago 
1928 Total Equals 100% 
1928 100% 100% 100% 
1929 116 78 96 
1930 118 68 96 
1931 115 52 72 


Stability of buying power in Milwaukee makes 
this one of the most inviting sales areas today. 


can be sold economically because The 


Milwaukee Journal provides coverage of more 
than 80% of the buying power in Greater 
Milwaukee at one advertising cost. 


i MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


BY WM ERI T 
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Thorough Trading Area Coverage Through One Newspaper 
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had been a vice-president. 

He was the first person in Great 
Britain to deliver a series of lec- 
tures on advertising at a uni- 
versity, and in 1923 he was the 
first recipient of the Publicity 
Club Cup for distinguished ser- 
vices to advertising. 

These are the bare facts of a 
career which no mere recital of 
them can convey to those who 
were not familiar with his varied 
interests, his whimsical humor, his 
keen delight in all sorts of con- 
structive work. 

He spent his summers in an old 
house, High Wood, Dockenfield, 
Farnham, out in the delightful 
Surrey Country. 

Upon his return last year he 
wrote : 

“I was somewhat miserable out 
there and only the other day the 
reason for it dawned upon me. A 
man who came up to London with 
me remarked that as we ap- 
proached London I began to cheer 
up. The reason was that in the 
country there are not any posters. 
As soon as I saw them I breathed 
my native air again. I know this 
sounds like a solemn and compli- 
cated lie, but it is true, all the 
same.” 

No one in all of Great Britain 
did so much for the good of con- 
structive advertising. His early 
suggestions for a British Empire 
Marketing Board had much to do 
with its becoming an important 
reality. His words in October on 
what advertising could do for 
British credit were considered 
seriously and thoughtfully by lead- 
ers of his country. 

Always his voice was heard on 
the side of truth and progress. 





O-Cedar Account to 


MacFarland 
The O-Cedar Corporation, Chicago, 
O-Cedar mops, polish and insecticide, 
has appointed Hays MacFarland & Com- 
pany, advertising agency of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. 





Appoints Hazard Agency 


Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., New York, 
manufacturer of aromatic products, has 
appointed the Hazard Advertising Cor- 
poration, advertising agency of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. 
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F. C. Hitch Joins Ruthrauff & 
Ryan 

Frederick C. Hitch, for twelve years 
advertising manager of the Royal Bak- 
ing Powder Company, of which he be- 
came a vice-president and director, and, 
after its merger, advertising manager ot 
Standard Brands, Inc., has joined the 
executive staff of Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 

While with the Royal Baking organ- 
ization, he had charge of the advertising 
of Royal, Dr. Price’s and Cleveland’s 
Baking Powders and also acted in an 
advisory capacity for the company’s two 
subsidiaries, The American Maize Prod- 
ucts Company and the E. W. Gillette 
Company of Canada. He also had charge 
of all export advertising. While with 
Standard Brands, Inc., Mr. Hitch was 
advertising manager of all grocery 
products. 


J. E. Wiley Joins Sweeney & 


James 

John E. Wiley, who resigned as 2 
partner in King & Wiley & Company, 
Cleveland advertising agency, last month, 
has joined the staff of The Sweeney & 
James Company, advertising agency of 
that city. Mr. Wiley has been with the 
King & Wiley agency for six years. Be- 
fore that he was with Van Sant & Com- 
any, Baltimore advertising agency, now 
an Sant, Dugdale & Corner. With the 
Sweeney & James agency, Mr. Wiley 
will be active in client service. 


R. G. Landis with Williams & 


Cunnyngham 

Reed G. Landis has joined Williams 
& Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicago advertis- 
ing agency, as a vice-president. He was 
formerly president of the Reed G. Lan- 
dis Company, advertising agency of that 
city, whose business was recently liq- 
uidated. 











Towle Silverware Account to 
Lavin Agency 


The Towle Silversmiths, Newbury- 
rt, Mass., makers of sterling silver 
latware and hollow ware, have ap- 
pointed Lavin & Company, Inc., Boston 
advertising agency, to direct their ad- 
vertising account. 





Stahl-Meyer Appoints 
B. B. D. & O. 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., has been appointed to direct the 
advertising of Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New 
York, manufacturer of fresh and 
smoked hams. 





New Account for Rankin 
Agency 


Wil-O-Lite, Inc., Chicago, manufac- 
turer of electric signs, has placed its 
advertising account with the office at 
that city of the Wm. H. Rankin Com- 
pany, advertising agency. 
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Wuat A MarRKET 
Detroit Is! 

















Detroit Has the Only Newspaper 
That Has Been First, Second or 
Third in Advertising for 18 Years 


The mere number of lines of advertising a newspaper 
carries in one year may not be significant but when one 
newspaper in a big market like Detroit holds a rank- 
ing position in advertising for 18 consecutive years this 
fact becomes a tribute both to the newspaper’s ability 
to sell goods and to the market’s buying power. Couple 
this achievement with the fact that Detroit has the 
third largest department store in volume of business, 
one of the world’s greatest banks and other indices of 
buying power and you have some potent reasons for 
waging a real sales campaign in America’s fourth city 
in 1932, 


The Detroit News 


New York THE HOME NEWSPAPER Chicago 
I. A. KLEIN, INC. J. E. LUTZ 
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Announcing 


THE NEW 


GADGET Li 


Ws = 


“HELLO WORLD! Here it is, the car that never was! 
Diamond studded hub caps . . . bodies by Ziegfeld . . . chased 
platinum cylinder block . . . guaranteed to win a 500-mile 
race in reverse and to take hills in high that no other car can 
coast down .. . fully equipped, including dog basket, a pass 
to Buckingham Palace and French drip percolator integral 
with thermo-syphon cooling system. How much? Tut tut! 
Scarcely worth mentioning.” 














All right, Mr. Manufacturer, now 
that you’ve got it— what are you 
going to do about it? With every 
prospect harboring an old car that 
must find a home before he'll begin 
to start to commence to talk new 
car, the day is past when people 


break bones and push in plate-glass 
windows to get at ANYBODY’'S 
automobile. 

Granted, there still are enough 
prospects with black ink in their 
fountain pens to absorb your output, 
but to find them NOW has become 


THE CHICAGO 


THE QUALITY QUANTITY CONCEN 


Copyright, 1931, The Chicage Daily News, Inc. 


CHICAGO 
Palmolive Building 


PHILADELPHIA 
Record Bidg. 


National Advertising Representatives: 
250 Park Ave. 


DETROIT 
New Center Bidg. 
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a matter of geography. 1932 has no 
time for funny looking tack maps 
with a pink tack for Paducah and a 
white tack for Whipple’s Crossing— 
just tacks—tacks—which your treas- 
urer spells TAX. Today you kno v 
and your stockholders know and 
everybody e!se in the business knows 
that the only thing that counts is 
just a few live points. Trailing “your 
man” through the wide open spaces 
may be thrilling, but it certainly is 
expensive. 

That’s why you probably called 
the boys into the front office—before 
you left the factory to come to the 
Show—and made them a_ speech 
somewhat as follows: “Quit bleed- 
ing turnips. Forget the sticks. Shift 
your forces to the big centers where 
there are still plenty of people, 
prospects and purses! Concentrate 
where the business is!” 

Now, if this is true of selling it’s 
equally true of advertising, which 
is just salesmanship minus _ the 
pounding of desks and the glint of 
eyes and the presence of the human 
factor. Like the redfaced go-getter, 
advertising, TOO, must have some- 
thing to work on. It, too, refuses 
to function in solitude. So, if your 
advertising is to show a profit in 
1932 you must route it exactly as 
you are routing your salesmen— 
where there are crowds, the joy of 
the jam, short hops, quick turnover, 
lost motion reduced to a minimum 
—that’s the only place it can pay. 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 


NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Monadnock Bidg. 
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Does that make sense? If it does, 
if it is the right selling policy 
for 1932, apply this same reason- 
ing to picking your newspaper list— 
particularly when you come to 
Chicago. For here you find one 
paper that concentrates on _ the 
REAL Chicago market—that never 


takes you to Scatterville — never 
goes out of bounds—beyond the 
waste-line. “You can’t sell 'em where 


they ain’t”—so reach them where 
they are, through the paper that has 
the most concentrated circulation of 
any newspaper in America 

—THE CHICAGO 
NEWS. 


DAILY 





How to “GET TO” CHICAGO 


Avoid detours. Take the straight 
and traveled road. Use The Chicago 
Daily News—the paper that during 
1931 carried more lines of automo- 
bile advertising than any paper in 
Chicago—daily or Sunday. 


IMPORTANT! 


On the opening day of the Chicago 
Automobile Show—Saturday, January 
30—The Chicago Daily News will 
issue its annual Automobile Show 
Number, 

Pictures and descriptions of the new 
models and accessories, discussions of 
the trend and editorial survey of the 
coming automobile year will make 
this section of keen interest to every 
reader and of vital value to every 
advertiser. May we have your copy 
EARLY? Regular rates apply. Write 
or call the George McDevitt Co., at 
= of the offices listed below. They 
will be glad to give you detailed 
information about the Special Show 
Edition and the effectiveness of The 
Chicago Daily News for automotive 
advertising. 








NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 





DAILY NEWS 


TRATED EVENING CIRCULATION 


Financial Advertising Offices 
CHICAGO 
29 S. LaSalle Street 
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The Oklahoman and Times (separately, contd 

not combined) led Oklahoma City’s third the c 

paper during the first eleven months of 1931 should 
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tions of national advertising. oa" 

Up to December 1, 1931, the Oklahoman casting 
and Times published 148,753 lines of Electric some 


Appliance advertising which was 78 per cent going 


more than they published during the same 
period in 1930 and was more than four times 
the amount carried by the third paper. The : 

latter published 30 per cent less in 1931 than — 
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ready-to-wear busi- 





This Business Grew by Getting 
Close to the Consumer 


Dollar Sales Are Up 3234 Per Cent and Advertising Appropriation Is 
Largest in Company’s History 


As Told to Don Gridley by 


Nathan Gross 


Vice-President, Berth Robert-Gross, Inc. 


[EprrortaL Note: Berth Robert- 
Gross, Inc., is another of that se- 
lect group of companies that were 
able to show in 1931 gratifying 
sales increases over 1930. Total 
sales for 1931 were 65% per cent 
greater, figured in number of or- 
ders, and 32% per cent greater, 
figured in dollars, than in 1930. 
These figures are particularly sig- 
nificant when it is considered that 
the 1930 business was ahead of 
1929. ] 


EVEN years ago our company 

was in the ready-to-wear dress 
business. Even at that time it was 
becoming pretty plain that the 
risks of that type of business were 
terrific. One day it occurred to 
me that if we 
could sell direct to 
the consumer we 
should reduce a 
great many of the 
inherent hazards in 
our business. In 
casting about for 
some method of 
going to the con- 
sumer, it occurred 
to me that there 
were _ possibilities 
in selling semi- 
finished dresses. 

I broached the 
subject to my 
father, who was 
then head of the 
business, and with- 
in six months we 
had turned from a 


ness to our present 
method of opera 
tion. 

At that time 
there were several 
companies that 





® 
From a Berth Robert Consumer 
Advertisement 
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were selling dress-goods stamped 
as a pattern is stamped so that the 
woman followed the marks on the 
cloth instead of following a pat- 
tern. We decided to carry the 
idea a step farther, although the 
first development of our business 
was along the stamped goods line. 

Today when a woman buys one 
of our dresses, all of the difficult 
sewing is done. The shoulders are 
joined, the neck is bound, the 
tucking is done, the button-holes 
are worked. The skirt is in two 
parts with the difficult sewing 
done by us. In addition, the sleeves 
are finished except for being set in. 

Our chief sales arguments are 
that the woman gets a chance for 
an individual fit and, also, that 
she saves a con- 
siderable amount 
in buying  semi- 
finished instead of 
completely made 
dresses. 

Our first catalog 
was a_ four-page 
letter showing 
seven models. This 
was sent out in 
answer to inquiries 
created by our first, 
fourteen-line ad- 
vertisement which 
ran in July, 1925. 

Our spring cata- 
log will feature 
sixty different 
semi-finished num- 
bers and about 
forty other items, 
such as house 
dresses, underwear, 
stationery, etc. Our 
advertising featur- 
ing this catalog 
will run into dou- 
ble columns. 
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Without advertising we could 
not have grown, because our only 
source of inquiries has been 
through our advertising with the 
exception of certain dresses of 
ours which have been featured in 
the style pages of women’s maga- 
zines. Our inquiries run into the 
thousands every month and we fill 
more than 100,000 orders a year. 

In building the business we have 
learned that we must keep in close 
contact with our consumers. We 
have tried various types of ad- 
vertising in order to find our best 
market. We have discovered that 
it is not to be found with people 
of the poorer classes or with 
younger people. 


Cost of Inquiries 
Is What Counts 


For instance, the most produc- 
tive advertisement that we ever 
ran, considering number of in- 
quiries, was one of the most ex- 
pensive since it produced only 100 
orders at a very high cost when 
we took into account what we 
spent for the advertisement itself 
and for the catalogs that were 
sent to inquirers. This copy was 
run in a publication reaching the 
younger and less opulent reader. 
It’s cost of inquiries, not number 
of inquiries, that counts in a mail- 
order business. 

We have found that the large 
cities of the country give us a far 
higher proportion of our business 
than we get from the country. 

Early in our history we used to 
send as many as six or eight cata- 
logs (we issue four a year, one 
for each season) to a consumer 
who had not bought. Careful analy- 
sis of our figures shows us that it 
is profitable for us to send only 
two catalogs to a person who does 
not order and only four catalogs 
to a person who has bought from 
us but has ceased to buy. 

We know that if a woman has 
not bought anything from us after 
having seen two of our catalogs, 
the chances are several hundred to 
one that she is not interested in 
our type of merchandise. On the 
other hand, if she has bought we 
believe that it is worth while fol- 
lowing her for a year, after which 
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we are fairly safe in assuming 
that for one reason or another she 
will never buy again. 

From time to time we send out 
a questionnaire to find out why 
people have ceased buying. A 
year ago we sent out such a ques- 
tionnaire with a stamped en- 
velope addressed to us. Returns 
were about 80 per cent on this let- 
ter. Recently, we sent out a sec- 
ond questionnaire to a list of 
20,000 people and got 8,000 replies 
although we did not enclose a 
stamped envelope. It was inter- 
esting to note that at least 40 per 
cent of those answering said their 
reason for not buying was current 
business conditions. 

We analyzed these replies very 
carefully and they are a great 
help to us in modifying our styles, 
remodeling our catalogs, etc. 

As I said, our first catalog was 
really a four-page letter. From 
this letter it has grown into a 
small book. Gradually we added 
more models and increased the size 
of the book. 

Several years ago we were faced 
with the problem of increasing our 
appropriation for space or improv- 
ing our catalog. After consider- 
able analysis we decided that it 
would be wiser for us to get out 
a better catalog and to build a 
higher ratio of sales to our total 
number of inquiries than to get 
more inquiries. Therefore, we put 
our extra money into a better 
catalog and saw our sales ratio 
go up. 

However, after we were getting 
out the best catalog we knew how 
and knew that we were getting a 
good ratio of sales to number of 
inquiries, we began to put on 
added pressure in our advertising 
with the result that we are going 
into 1932 with double-column ad- 
vertisements and the largest adver- 
— appropriation we have ever 

ad. 


Color Used Only 
on Cover Pages 


We have experimented with 
color in our catalog and have de- 
cided that except for the cover 
pages, color is not desirable. We 
found that if we offered a dress 
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in six colors and showed it in the 
catalog in green, we would get about 
ten orders for that dress in green 
to one order in any other color. We 
did not find, however, that orders 
were materially increased. There- 
fore, we use color on the cover 
pages only and purely to give the 
desired decorative snap. 

There is every indication from 
what we can see on our sales 
charts that we have reached about 
the maximum in a satisfactory full 
line. The sixty models give us a 
good representative line and we 
feel that if we gave women more 
to choose from we would not sell 
much more merchandise in total 
volume and would merely be 
spreading our volume over a 
greater number of items. 


All Inquiries Answered 
Promptly 


We are very strict indeed in 
seeing that all inquiries are an- 
swered promptly. We mail cata- 
logs every other day and it is our 
aim always to have no inquiries in 
the house that are more than two 
days old. 

This is highly important, we 
feel, in the mail-order business. If 
a woman sends for a catalog and 
then has to wait for a week, ten 
days or two weeks, by the time she 
gets her catalog, her interest has 
cooled. In addition she says to 
herself: “If they cannot mail their 
catalog in less than two weeks, 
what chance have I got to get a 
dress promptly?” 

Because of this factor we are 
careful not to advertise a new 
catalog in an issue of a publica- 
tion that will be in the hands of 
readers ten days or two weeks be- 
fore the catalog is ready for mail- 
ing. At times we have been forced 
to remain out of a publication of 
proved pulling power until a later 
issue because the issue we would 
like to have used appeared too far 
in advance of our catalog mailing 
date. 

The importance of this is indi- 
cated by the fact that as soon as 
we get out a new catalog our vol- 
ume of orders jumps immediately. 
It then slows down and then 
jumps again due to the fact that 
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certain items in the line which 
were not seasonable at the time 
the catalog came out are season- 
able. For instance, if we send out 
a spring catalog in February we 
cannot expect much volume on 
sports dresses. However, as soon 
as the weather warms up the 
sports dress volume increases. 

We have found it essential that 
we give an absolute guarantee on 
our products. We try to meet 
this guarantee promptly whenever 
there are any complaints. I do 
not want to reveal the percentage 
of returns that we have but I may 
say that it is very much lower 
than it is in a great many other 
types of mail-order businesses. 

We are very careful to see that 
our guarantee is followed to the 
fullest. For instance, if a woman 
sends back a dress which has been 
made up but which has shrunk or 
the colors have run, we not only 
refund her money but if we find 
that she has hired a dressmaker or 
has sent the dress out to be fin- 
ished we pay her for the cost of 
the labor. I may say that such 
cases are rare. 

We have found it important not 
to exaggerate in our advertising. 
We believe in  under-statement 
rather than over-statement. In 
both our advertising or our cata- 
logs our descriptive copy is very 
conservative. 

We do make some effort to sell 
the particular model with such 
words as “unusually charming,” 
“beautifully tailored,” “stunning,” 
etc. However, we will not over- 
seli our merchandise and we be- 
lieve that our low ratio of returned 
goods is due in a large measure 
not only to the type of merchan- 
dise we sell but to the fact that we 
have not tried to over-sell it. 


Copy Is Concise 
and Specific 


In our catalog copy we try to 
be concise and as specific as pos- 
sible. We do not want to leave 
any question in a woman’s mind 
as to the complete description of 
the dress she is buying. She can 
see what it will look like by look- 
ing at the picture, but anything 
that cannot be seen in the picture 
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is described minutely in the copy. 

On the other hand, our maga- 
zine advertising is more indefi- 
nite because here we have the job 
of selling the semi-finished idea. 
Therefore we have personalized 
our publication advertising, making 
it seem like conversation. Our 
latest advertising is highly in- 
formal and delivers our sales 
argument as a woman might de- 
liver it in a conversation with a 
friend. Once the woman has been 
sold the semi-finished idea, how- 
ever, we give her in the catalog 
specific details. In the introduc- 
tions of our catalogs we go a step 
beyond the advertising, do some 
more selling on the semi-finished 
idea and are very specific in tell- 
ing the woman what she will get 
when she buys a Berth Roberts 
dress. 


Order Blanks 
Are Fool-Proof 


We have found it important to 
make our order blanks fool-proof. 
We used to ask the women merely 
what size they wore. We found, 
however, that we were getting re- 
turns because women did not actu- 
ally know their sizes. So now we 
not only ask the size but the bust, 
waist and hip measurements, as 
well as the length from neck to 
bottom hem and inside sleeve 
length. Getting these figures not 
only enables us to give the average 
woman an exact fit but also helps 
us better to fit the odd-size woman. 
We find that some of our cus- 
tomers will wear a thirty-six waist 
and a forty skirt or vice versa and 
will be better satisfied by our be- 
ing able to give them what 
amounts to an individually tailored 
fit than they would be if they 
merely gave us a single size, such 
as thirty-eight or forty. 

Styling, of course, is very im- 
portant to our business and, there- 
fore, we hold off issuing our cata- 
logs until the last possible moment. 
For instance, when the Empress 
Eugenie fashion came in, we had 
a catalog practically locked up in 
the forms. The forms were 
broken open at considerable cost 
and we inserted four pages of 
Empress Eugenie fashions. 
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If we were less flexible we 
would suffer the penalty that sev- 
eral mail houses did when that 
fashion came in. They found 
themselves high and dry with their 
catalogs printed. Regardless of 
whether a woman bought an 
Empress Eugenie dress or not she 
saw the four pages and felt that 
our house was up to date on its 
styles. The only time that we 
have been caught on the matter of 
styles was at the time there was a 
sudden shift from the short dress 
to longer dresses and at that time 
our catalogs were in the mail. We 
were able to overcome this diffi- 
culty three months later when we 
got out our next catalog. 

One of our biggest handicaps 
today is the lack of competition. 
We believe that there is a great 
future in semi-finished dresses but 
at the present time there is a big 
educational job to be done and 
only a few companies to do it. 

Several department stores have 
tried the business but have not 
been particularly successful. I 
believe that the reason for this is 
that we have a personalized busi- 
ness which must be watched care- 
fully by the executives at the head 
of the firm. Therefore, there is 
every indication that it must re- 
main a mail-order business and 
the more clean competition, the 
better it will be for all involved. 
We are in the position of the first 
washing machine manufacturer or 
the first manufacturer of a vacuum 
cleaner. They could not reach 
their fullest possibilities until com- 
petitors came into the field and 
advertised. 





Blue Coal Account to 
Ruthrauff & Ryan 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Coal Company, New York, distributor 
for the Glen Alden Coal Company, has 
placed the entire Blue Coal account with 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., New York. 
This agency has been directing the Blue 
Coal radio program since September. 


C. H. Ferguson Joins Erwin, 
Wasey 


Charles H. Ferguson, recently with 
the Chicago office of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, has joined Erwin, 
Wasey & Company at that city in a 
new-business and service capacity. 
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There is no safer measure of a 
newspaper’s reader interest and 
@ advertising effectiveness than its 
ability to produce outstanding re- 
sults for the classified advertiser. 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 
, . “ OORT aT oe 


ye 


VAPOLIS. NEWS 


New York: DAN A. CARROLL, 110 E. 42nd St. Chicago: J. E. LUTZ, Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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Boston American 
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SUNDAY 


Chicago American 
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Atlanta Georgian 
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SMeeSO. J. ©. LUIZ, LeKe ivicnigan Didg. 


INK 


is RIGHT 


Quotation from an advertisement of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company in “Fortune”... “On the spot surveys ALONE 
can locate these markets, classify them according to the 
sequence in which return on investment can be antici- 


pated, and plan logical marketing and advertising ap- 


proaches.” 





a 


WE AGREE. 
actual on-the-spot surveys do 


Only through 


actual conditions become known 

. richly productive markets 
lifted for attack... 
power of money and men put 


the selling 


to work without waste. 

That is why the Rodney E. 
Boone Organization, thinking in 
terms of markets and facts, 
was able to help produce a 
substantial increase in sales and 


correct an unfavorable dealer 


CALL THE 


situation for three large tire 
manufacturers. 

During the past year, over 
half a million personal calls were 
made by our merchandising men 
to perform such service for ad- 
vertisers and for agencies. 

We have facts. We will get 
other facts . . . the pertinent, 
essential facts that you require 
to sell goods to the 23,000,000 
people in the eleven markets of 
21 great Hearst newspapers. 


BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO 
ROCHESTER 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA 


DETROIT 
CLEVELAND 
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Use Simple Words When You Sell 


Mary Koncholski May Be More Helpful to Okay the Booklet, Catalog 
or Letter Than the President Himself 


By Amos Bradbury 


HIS article is written primarily 

for the benefit of old man King, 
president of a small pump manu- 
facturing concern not a hundred 
miles from Ashtabula, Ohio. 

The first name may be John, and 
there are a thousand like him. Like 
him in this way. He is a pretty 
busy man. He is a little bit old- 
fashioned. And old-fashioned hasn’t 
the unfair meaning attached to it 
it had during the days of the new 
era boys of 1929. So I say that 
John King has an asset today in 
being a little bit old-fashioned 
which he ought to apply to his own 
advertising. 

John Is Almost 
an Advertiser 


John isn’t an advertiser in the 
usually accepted sense of the word. 
He gets out a catalog every year. 
Three times last year he also is- 
sued what would be called a direct- 
mail piece in high, tony circles but 
he called them flyers. One year he 
ran four quarter-pages in a farm 
publication and he might do it 
again sometime. 

John’s asset is that he writes 
what he wants to say about what 
he sells. Sometimes he takes a 
stubby pencil and starts his words 
for a flyer on a piece of brown 
wrapping paper. He starts the 
flyer himself but it is often finished 
off by young Sam Davis. 

Sam, who graduated from an 
Eastern engineering college three 
years ago, is old John’s grand- 
nephew. Between the two of them 
they aren’t doing as good a job as 
they should. John King knows so 
much about his pumps that he in- 
sists on getting mighty technical 
about them. -He knows every bolt, 
nut and part by its first name. His 
mind runs in terms of ball bear- 
ings, balloon rolls, belt reversing 
drains, and things like that. 

I met one of John King’s re- 
tailers a while ago and I am telling 
him here how he can improve his 


flyers, catalogs and the letters. The 
retailer I talked to runs a general 
store, is the postmaster, has a little 
cheese factory on the side that 
claims some of his attention, is 
quite a man in the small town that 
tnd him well. 

He doesn’t know nearly as much 
about pumps as John King does, 
and he doesn’t want to know as 
much about the technical side of 
them. He wants to know what they 
do. When a farmer from up coun- 
try is talking pumps to the re- 
tailer he is more interested in 
knowing how much of a stream 
they will pump to the drinking 
cups in the dairy barn, if it can 
help Ma week in week out with 
the washing, than he is in the tech- 
nical details of its construction. 

I want to tell John King and his 
friends here how one man has 
made his selling more effective. 
This man has a slightly larger fac- 
tory than John King and he pro- 
duces hog feed. His plant is in a 
medium size city, but his customers 
live out on the farm. This other 
man is quite a nut on foods, vita- 
mins, minerals and all sorts of 
things that help make hogs fat. 
For a long time he had had a 
young man writing most of his ad- 
vertising for him who graduated 
from an agricultural college in the 
East with high honors. Then one 
day a few years ago the boss got a 
big idea. 

Mary Koncholski 
Edits the Copy 


After his advertising helper, his 
nephew, and himself had all okayed 
an advertising booklet and it was 
just ready to go to press, the boss 
stopped out by the desk of Mary 
Koncholski. Mary was a healthy, 
husky, hard working Polish girl 
doing the company’s filing. She 
had come about two years before 
from a prairie farm, where hogs 
were raised, Her old man was one 
of the president’s customers. She 
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knew hog raisers’ troubles. The 
deaths before weaning time. How 
hogs sometimes do poorly and cost 
too much to get to market. She 
didn’t know much about the sub- 
jects they taught at the college of 
agriculture in the East, but she 
knew hogs. So the president laid 
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remembering the customers he had 
called on years before, re-wrote 
the paragraphs himself. My infor- 
mation is that some of those para- 
graphs were re-written as many as 
eight times before the book finally 
went to the printer. And the last 
okay was the pleased smile of com- 

prehension which came 
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The Vacuum Oil Company Uses Words and Phrases 


over the face of the 
Polish girl when it was 
all finally made clear to 
her by simple words. 

Many a manufacturer 
could simplify his cata- 
log, the letters he writes 
to his trade, his “flyers” 
if he would adopt this 
plan of having some 
Koncholski in his own 
organization or outside 
of it, read over the copy 
before it is issued to see 
if it is simple, under- 
standable, readable and 
interesting. 

That is one idea for 


in with blooded "hone! Jol Kine and hie fries 


which I believe will help 
make their sales efforts 
more effective. Here is 
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in Its Mobiloil Farm Paper Advertising That Every clear in their mind, these 


Farmer Will Understand 


the dummy for the book on her 
desk and asked her to read it over. 

When he stopped by later, he 
asked her how she liked it. Mary 
thought it was swell. He asked her 
if she understood it all thoroughly, 
if her father would understand it. 
Then Mary started to point out a 
few places where she was a little 
bit in the dark. Places where big 
words had been used and expres- 
sions that were a little over her 
head. The president carefully 
marked each sentence that stumped 
Mary and went back to his adver- 
tising assistant. Every spot in the 
book that had worried Miss Kon- 
cholski he ordered re-written. Then 
he took it back to her again, with 
the changes made. Some of it 
wasn’t clear yet and she found one 
or two other new places that didn’t 
quite click. This.time the president, 
recalling his own days on the farm, 


John Kings, the fact that 
nobody will ever know 

quite as much about their “product 
as they do themselves, nor do they 
want to. I read a story in the “Pub- 
lic Utilities Fortnightly,” a while 
ago which brings out the point 
better than I could. It seems that 
a telephone lineman had broken his 
leg and was taken to a hospital 
for treatment. After the leg had 
been set, a pretty, red-headed nurse 
asked him how the accident had 
happened and he told her in the 
following words: 

“You see, lady, it was like this. 
I was out stringing for the com- 
pany and I only had one ground 
mole. He was up a big come-along, 
and she was a heavy one. I was 
pullin’ on her and yelled to the 
mole to give the guy a wrap; in- 
stead he threw a sag into her, and 
that broke my leg.” 

“I don’t quite understand,” said 
the red headed nurse. 
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“Neither do I,” said the lineman. 
“That darn fool must have been 
crazy.” 

What is readily intelligible to a 
lineman when he talks his own 
lingo or to the maker of a small 
pump when he talks his, is not un- 
derstood by the man who has to 
sell it at retail or to the fellow 
who buys it. 

I know the sales manager for a 
hosiery company who let his re- 
tailers in Cincinnati, Havana, 
Houston, Kansas City, Baltimore 
and other cities write his business- 
paper copy, thus in a way he was 
following the idea of the hog food 
maker. When a retailer writes a 
letter telling about the profit he 
makes on a product it makes bet- 
ter copy to reach other retailers, 
either in the form of an adver- 
tisement in the paper they read 
or in a folder, than any amount 
of technical language set down by 
the boss of the factory who knows 
all about it and thinks other people 
do. 

It seems to me that the Vacuum 
Oil Company, makers of Mobiloil 
have been thinking over the way 
their retailers out in the poultry 
belt sell when in their recent copy 
in publications read by poultry- 
men, they say: 


Giving your tractor cheap oil is like 
turning a cheap rooster in with blooded 
hens. 

You save money on the rooster but 
you lose money on the flock. You 
get poor quality eggs and poor quality 
chicks. You run down your stock. It’s 
no different with your tractor. You save 
money on the oil but you soon begin 
losing money on your tractor. Beware of 
cheap oils, etc. 


And I think that the Letz Manu- 
facturing Company, maker of 
feed mills have adopted the same 
principle when they let Bob Lee, a 
farmer, tell in his own words how 
the Letz mill helped him feed his 
oats, ear corn, barley,’and wheat 
by crushing and grinding it just 
the right size for his stock to clean 
up, and how the mill will mix his 
roughage and grain into a ration 
that can be fed right in the grain 
troughs. 

The same way the Packard 
Electric Company, maker of Pack- 
ard cables, let Packard Pete and 
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his kid helper get over some points 
about their products in an argu- 
mentative way, the kid asking 
questions and Pete telling him how 
in his own mechanic’s lingo. 

The Niagara Sprayer Company 
adopted the same principle when 
it worked out a chart showing 
what kind of sprays to use for 
each kind of plant to kill insects. 
By this simple method it removed 
the mystery of technical details 
and sold consumer use rather than 
the things its product was made of, 
and other details of interest to the 
production department but not to 
the man who was trying to get rid 
of pests with it. 

I suppose if I had a wide enough 
acquaintance, seventy-five or a 
hundred more manufacturers would 
tell me that their selling improved 
when they got some kind of a 
Polish girl, truck driver, retailer 
or customer to help them write the 
things they want to say about their 
own product. There is nothing like 
putting yourself in the other man’s 
shoes in order to get him to read 
what you have to say. 

The finest words, most expensive 
illustrations, type and paper aren’t 
going to do a good job unless the 
words they carry to the man you 
are trying to sell are simple, un- 
derstandable and emphasize what 
io product is going to do to help 

im. 


Ferns Succeeds Azoy at 
Rogers Peet 


Robert M. Ferns, formerly for seven- 
teen years advertising manager of Rogers 
Peet Company, New York, has returned 
to — Lay succeedin . 
Azoy, Jr., who has resigned. Mr. Ferns 
left the , Peet organization seven 
pom ago. In the meantime he has 
een president of Ferns-Anderson, Inc., 
a New York service specializing in bank 
and insurance advertising, ~ vice- 





ident of S 1 C. Croot, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. 


Transferred by Williams, 


Lawrence & Cresmer 
Vincent D. Ely, for the last three 
years manager of the San Francisco of- 
fice of the Williams, Lawrence & Cres- 
mer Company, publishers’ representa- 
tive, has been made manager of sales 





of the New York office. 

Charles E. Matson, for the last five 
years with the New York office, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Ely as manager of the San 
Francisco office. 
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quite click. This.time the president, 
recalling his own days on the farm, 
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“Pictorial 
Review” Under New 
Ownership 





ICTORIAL REVIEW, New 

York, has been purchased from 
the Pictorial Review Company by 
Lee Ellmaker. It will be oper- 
ated by a newly formed corpora- 
tion. Mr. Ellmaker becomes pub- 
lisher and has associated in the 
purchase, George S. Fowler, who 
becomes president. 

Mr. Fowler was first vice-presi- 
dent of the former Pictorial Re- 
view Publishing Company. Mr. 
Ellmaker, now publisher of Pic- 
torial Review, is founder and pub- 
lisher of the Philadelphia News, 
and has been publisher of Liberty 
for the last year. For the last 
three years he also has been ac- 
tively associated as executive vice- 
president of Macfadden Publica- 
tions, Inc., and will continue in 
general supervision of the com- 
pany’s daily newspaper publishing 
properties. 

Mr. Fowler, from 1909 to 1925, 
was advertising manager of Col- 
gate & Company, except for one 
year during which he was execu- 
tive secretary of the American 
Red Cross. For three years he 
was with the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, thereafter being vice- 
president and sales manager of the 
Simmons Company from which 
position he resigned early in 1931 
to become vice-president of Pic- 
torial Review, which includes not 
only the magazine but its pattern 
business, the Excella Corporation, 
its thirteen-story building in New 
York and all other assets. 

In assuming the presidency, Mr. 
Fowler stated there would be no 
change in the personnel of the ad- 
vertising department of the maga- 
zine which he organized last fall, 
with T. Wylie Kinney as manager. 

Pictorial Review was founded 
in 1899 by William P. Ahnelt. 





Appoints Street & Finney 

The Stanback Company, Salisbury, 
N. C., has appointed Street & Finney, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. ews- 
papers will be used. 


“T don’t quite understand,” said 


the red headed nurse. 
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P. D. Littlehale Heads New 
Agency 

Paul Bradner Littlehale, who has 
been president of Littlehale-Burnham- 
Rossiter, Inc., New York, is president 
of the Littlehale Company, Inc., which 
has been organized at that city with 
offices at 444 Madison Avenue. J. D. 
Hampton, C. Daly King and ae ae 
Hicks are associated as officers and di- 
rectors of the new agency. 

Mr. Hampton, recently a partner in 
the investment banking house of Lyon, 
Pruyn & Company, in his new associa- 
tion returns to the advertising field in 
which he was formerly engaged. Mr. 
King | was formerly a partner in Robert 

ing & Company, factors. Mr. 
Hicks, until recently, was a member of 
Hicks, Clarke & Co., Inc., New York 
advertising agency. 

William Houlton Marston, psycholo- 
gist who has been engaged as a private 
consultant, will be associated with the 
Littlehale agency. Henry T. Hodgskin, 
T. H. Reese, Jr., and Warren D. Schul- 
thorp, are members of the staff of the 
new agency. 


E. M. Flesh with D’Arcy 


Agency 
Edward M. Flesh, former head of the 
United States Grain Corporation, has 
joined the staff of the D’Arcy Adver- 
tising Company, Inc., St. Louis, as an 
economic advisor and commercial coun- 
selor. Mr. Flesh left St. Louis in 1917 
to enter the service of the Government. 
In December, 1918, President Wilson 
sent him to London to take charge of 
the European office of the United States 
Grain Corporation. He was re-appointed 
by Presidents aptiee and Coolidge and 
in December, 1927, he completed hiquida- 

tion of the corporation. 








Princess Pat Plans 
Largest Campaign 


A year-round advertising campaign, 
greater than it has ever scheduled _be- 
fore, is being planned by Princess Pat, 
Ltd., Chicago, maker of Princess Pat 
beauty preparations, in celebration of its 
silver anniversary this year. Full pages 
in color, back covers and inside covers 
will be used in a list of magazines. 
Daily and Sunday newspapers in key 
cities throughout the country are sched- 
uled to receive regular, weekly adver- 
tisements to give localized support to 
Princess Pat’s promotional activities. 





Great Lakes Transit to 
Addison Vars 


The Great Lakes Transit Corporation, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has appointed Addison 
Vars, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
Newspapers will be used. 


New Office for Cash Agency 

Frank I. Cash & Associates, Inc., Chi- 
cago advertising agency, has opened a 
branch office at Appleton, Wis., under 
the direction of Edgar D. Leroy. 
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* | The Better Part of Valor 
~ 
= | —and Sales 
i. 
“4 There can be no doubt that business men the 
2 country over enter this year 1932 with one com- 
tr mon thought—discretion. It is to be hoped that 
‘oi they will not confuse discretion with timidity, but 
7 will rather exercise it in the course of intelli- 
he gently aggressive selling. 
he Those who do so exercise discretion will employ 
it actively in the selection, first, of markets, sec- 
" ond, of media in those markets. They will center 
er- their attacks on markets where diversified indus- 
mn. tries afford a maximum of employment for a con- 
on centration of people, and place their advertising 
~ where it will influence the greatest possible 
~ proportion of those people. 
In Chicago and its home-influential evening 
n, field, this latter can only be done in the Chicago 
a. American, by a wide margin first in circulation 
- in that field. 


’| CHICAGO AMERICAN 


a good newspaper now in its ELEVENTH YEAR of 
n circulation leadership in Chicago's evening field. 


National Representatives: 


t RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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RUNS 


The new casts come trundling along the floor 
conveyor. A watchful apprentice lifts them off. 
One by one they are locked to the printing 
cylinders... “All set, Joe?” Joe nods. A bell 
rings, a light flashes, and the cylinders start 
to turn, faster and faster until a deep, muffled, 
polyphonal roaring rises up from the moving 
mechanisms, and printed papers tumble out 
at the delivery point . . . So goes to press the 
largest circulation in America—in excess of 
1,360,000 copies daily and 1,770,000 Sunday. 
And the largest audience of advertisers and 





readers in our history raises pressroom costs 
$350,000 over 1929, employs 44 more men 
(color and rotogravure not included). All News 
expenses are up, but News rates have been 
static four years—and the News milline is at an 
all time low . . . Use this low-cost business 
builder in the country’s best market! Grow 


with a medium that grows in these times! 
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220 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET - NEW YORK 


Tribune Tower, Chicago - Kohl Building, San Francisco 
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(above) 
MAIN PRESSROOM 
in Manhattan, with its 
twin in Brooklyn. 






?. 


CAST to cylinder and 
ink to cast to newsprint 
makes newspaper. 
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The Class 
with 2.00 





A famous American humorist who proposed 
publishing a $2.00 magazine was asked if 
it was to be edited for any special class. 
He replied that it was — for the class 
with $2.00. 


The Boston Evening Transcript is edited 
for a special class—not primarily for the 
class with money—but for a class whose 
business interests, social pursuits and tastes 
indicate that they are the class with money 
to spend. 


You reach this class most effectively through 
the advertising columns of the paper they 
regard as indispensable. 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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After It’s Sold—Can You Sell 
Another? 


How We Introduced a Quality Product in a Bad Year and Succeeded 
in Opening 3,000 Accounts in Sixty Days 


By George W. Potter 


Vice-President, Hewes & Potter, Inc. 


ONE day I was talking with a 
young lady who works for a 
large wholesale produce concern. 
In the course of our conversation 
she mentioned that asparagus had 
come into the market in volume 
about a month earlier than usual. 
Interested, I asked her how the 
market price was running and her 
quick reply seemed very timely: 
“It’s cheap, but it doesn’t taste 
good !” 

Then I began to wonder if that 
statement didn’t sum up the neck- 
wear industry today. 

In my opinion, the depression is 
being prolonged by concerns that 
are swamping the market with 
low-priced, cheap-quality merchan- 
dise that doesn’t “taste good.” 
so, there is a way out with mer- 
chandise that will “taste right.” 
Our concern went through the de- 
pressions of 1907 and 1921 on the 
“taste right” basis and we are con- 
fident that we will do it again this 
time by following the same policy. 

The year 1907 was fourteen 
years after Hewes & Potter started 
in business. Up to that time the 
company had faced severe competi- 
tion, but 1907 brought a wave of 
price-cutting and quality-slashing 
that called for different measures. 
We conceived the idea of a better 
suspender, one with longer wear- 
ing qualities, because it contained 
more and larger strands of special 
rubber. 


Foundation Laid for 


Future Business 


Although the prevalent price for 
suspenders was below 50 cents a 
pair, we knew we had a superior 
article. We put it on the market 
as the Bull Dog suspender and 
advertised it nationally as the sus- 
pender that was “guaranteed to 
give 365 days wear” at a price of 
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50 cents a pair. This idea not 
only kept the 1907 depression away 
from us but laid the foundation 
for a splendid suspender business 
in the years to come. 

In 1921 it was practically im- 
possible for a legitimate concern 
in our industry to make goods at 
a profit. To make matters worse, 
suspenders, or “galluses,” tempo- 
rarily went out of style. 


Origin of the Spur 
Bow Tie 


It was necessary to find a new 
product and Mr. Hewes, then our 
president, had the bright idea to 
take an ordinary “jazz” bow tie, 
popular at the time, and make it 
into a man-sized bow tie. We 
made preparations to market it in 
a certain few territories to see 
whether in this bow tie we did 
not have just the thing we needed 
for a new product. 

A preliminary advertising cam- 
paign in New England through the 
local newspapers was successful; 
we became fully confident that 
here was the new idea which, even 
in spite of big store inventories, 
would sell nationally. The next 
year Spur Bow went into national 
advertising and in a short time 
there was a demand for it all over 
the country and eventually from 
many parts of the world. 

Came the beginning of the year 
1931 and we were in almost iden- 
tically the same position that we 
were before. Our business in com- 
mon with other industries in the 
country had suffered greatly. To 
cut down salesmen and give the re- 
maining men larger territories 
seemed unwise. Yet to continue 
to keep on_ increasing sales ex- 
penses would prove to be more 
or less of a burden. We had 
good distribution on Spur Bows 
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and to keep this business we had 
to keep salesmen calling. On the 
other hand, to make our men profit- 
able to us we must have lines 
enough so that every man could 
still earn enough money to keep 
himself on the road and his family 
in reasonably good circumstances. 

Now, in our judg- 
ment, it was not going 
to be profitable or logi- 
cal to join any price- 
slashing competition in ‘ 
putting out “poor tast- . 
ing” merchandise. We 
believed that in a short 
time the consumer and 
retail buyer would be- 
come dissatisfied with 
this type of product 
and go back to mer- 
chandise that had the 
“taste good” element. 

In our own minds we 
felt that the only way 
to meet conditions was 
to put out a new prod- 
uct, i. e., a new neck- 
wear idea rather than 
just merchandise, and 
to advertise it liberally 
as we did in 1907 and 
1921. What could the 
new product be? We 
had an idea that we had 
been thinking about for 
some time. This was a 
patented, long-wear 
four-in-hand tie made 
in Canada that had sold 
in fair volume with 
little or practically no 
advertising. 

We put two-and-two together 
and decided that if we could get 
a United States patent on this tie 
that: 

(1) We would be giving the 
consumer the most serviceable 
four-in-hand tie he could possibly 
buy at a moderate price. 

(2) We would be keeping our 
salesmen out in front where they 
belonged. 

(3), We would be building a new 
business for the company with a 
product that had possibilities far 
beyond anything we had ever at- 
tempted before. . 

Of course the first thing to do if 
we were interested at all was to 


She Sp 
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see if a U. S. patent could be se- 
cured. The Canadian owner ob- 
tained this May 5, 1931, and we 
immediately went ahead with a se- 
ries of tests to check whether the 
consumer would actually welcome 
a better four-in-hand tie made in 
distinctive patterns to sell at $1.50. 


ur Royale 


yo has WEAR /' this tie 
Holds its Shans 








One of the Dealer Display Cards Featuring the 


New Four-in-Hand Tie 


The first investigation was car- 
ried out by an outside fashion or- 
ganization to find out the percen- 
tage of $1.50 neckwear in the total 
of $90,000,000 sold. We found this 
to be 24 per cent, making a total 
of $22,000,000 in the $1.50 field 
alone, a very good market to work 
on. Our advertising agency went 
direct to scores of consumers, gave 
them ties to wear, asked each one 
every conceivable question that 
would help us, let them wear the 
ties for days and days, and then 
asked them whether they would go 
into a store and put down $1.50 
for another one or if they would 
prefer a number of cheaper ties. 

A second group went direct to 
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the retail buyers themselves. Our 
president had one dealers’ meet- 
ing in Springfield, Mass., at which 
he called together the principal 
men’s wear buyers in that city. 
He explained the new tie to them 
thoroughly and asked whether in 
their candid opinion a tie of this 
sort was marketable, conditions be- 
ing considered. They heartily 
agreed with him that the idea was 
excellent and were enthusiastic 
over the prospective sales and ad- 
vertising plans that were explained 
to them. 


Fast Work Was 
Vecessary 


When the reports came back 
from the investigations we went 
over them carefully in a directors’ 
meeting and decided to buy the 
patent rights so that we might 
have exclusive rights to the tie in 
the United States. Since it was 
already the first of July, 1931, and 
we wanted this tie out for fall 
and Christmas business (which is 
incidentally about 50 per cent of 
the year’s neckwear business), we 
decided that we must get started 
without delay. We did about the 
best month’s intensive work that 
anybody could, because at the end 
of that time we had obtained all 
the necessary special machinery, 
and had taught green girls the spe- 
cial way in which these ties were 
made. We had also purchased a 
large amount of silk and special 
finely-woven all-wool linings. We 
had prepared a big advertising 
campaign with special window dis- 
play material, and on August 1 
we were ready to go to our sales- 
men with the complete story and 
say: “Let’s go! 

Caden to the importance of the 
occasion, we decided to give each 
salesman more applied instruction 
on selling the new Spur Royale, as 
we called it, than on any’ product 
we had ever put out; for this pur- 
pose—it was a necktie that had to 
be demonstrated to be sold. 

Our first sales meeting was held 
at the home office in Boston. We 
put the complete plan before the 
New England men at that time. 
We demonstrated that we had a 
new idea in neckwear, a four-in- 
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hand tie, which like other ties, you 
could tie and untie, but which also, 
unlike other four-in-hand ties, 
would not permanently wrinkle; 
in other words, one of the “taste 
good” variety that you could “tie, 
and tie, and tie,” as we explained 


it. 

Not the least part of the cam- 
paign was a double-page spread 
in colors in a national weekly, by 
which the Spur Royale was to be 
announced to the public. This 
alone would give the ordinary 
neckwear salesman something to 
talk about, but with this and the 
big new idea it is no wonder that 
every one of them was chock full 
of enthusiasm. 

Yet, to us that was not enough. 
We knew enthusiasm was a won- 
derful thing, but that to be suc- 
cessful every man would need a 
thorough knowledge of his subject. 
Therefore, we went one step far- 
ther than we had ever gone before, 
and after that Boston meeting, each 
salesman had the benefit of having 
a sales executive with him, calling 
upon store after store, so that he 
might absorb every possible selling 
help before he started off alone. 

For instance, our tie had wonder- 
ful demonstration possibilities. 
While no one needed a tie that 
would pull an automobile, still it 
was interesting to know that the 
Spur Royale could do this and 
therefore we had no hesitancy in 
letting a couple of clerks play tug- 
of-war with it—when in doing so 
we could get the attention of the 
entire store, including customers 
present. Or, if anyone doubted 
our statements and wanted to tie 
the kind of knots that won’t come 
out, it was with equal pleasure 
that we untied the knots and showed 
a perfect tie again. 


A Double-Page Spread 


in Colors 


We next turned to our maga- 
zine advertisement, and here right 
in the middle of the magazine, 
along with General Motors, Good- 
year, General Electric and others, 
was Spur Royale with a double- 
page spread in colors, an adver- 
tisement that could scarce fail to 
be observed by any one of the mil- 
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lions of readers. “Spur Royale, 
sleeps off wrinkles” it read, with 
particular emphasis on just how 
to distinguish this new tie from all 
other types of neckwear. Natu- 
rally, Mr. Enterprising Dealer 
after ‘seeing this and realizing that 
among the many readers of the 
advertisement in his city, he was 
going to have calls for the new 
Spur Royale, at least had to have 
the newest thing to show to his 
customers. 

All this necessarily had to be 
backed up by an extravagant line 
of neckwear patterns, business- 
paper advertising, and a series of 
window display cards, one of 
which was a replica of the maga- 
zine advertisement, the others ef- 
fectively showing the tie being put 
through its stunts. 

The Boston plan was followed 
directly in New York and about 
eight other cities, the men receiv- 
ing direct instruction on the road 
for about two days after the meet- 
ings. By the middle of August 
we had seen every man and he had 
the story by heart. 


A Complete Sell-Out 
in Sixty Days 

Sixty days elapsed and we were 
pleased to stop and note what we 
had accomplished: Three thousand 
accounts, all first-class credit, 
opened. on a new article; splendid 
co-operation all over the country 
in tying up with our advertising, 
including a great many favorable 
comments on our display cards; 
an unprecedented amount of store 
advertising on the Spur Royale in- 
dependent of what we were doing ; 
live window demonstrations of 
knot-tying and strength tests which 
invariably drew crowds, and finally 
a complete sell-out, necessitating 
the purchase of far more new ma- 
chinery than we had anticipated, 
working our factory on a double 
shift for weeks, and an increase 
of 400 per cent in our pay-roll. 

The conclusion that we have 
drawn is that we were correct in 
not trying to keep up with the 
price-slashing competition of the 
times which is the natural result 
of a falling market. Spur Royale 
was a quality product introduced 
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at a time when every type of mer- 
chandise was being shoved in front 
of an unsuspecting public. 

A manufacturer is building for 
repeat business when his product 
“tastes good” to the consuming 
public. We are grateful to the 
founders of our business who years 
ago laid the stepping stones out of 
depression through improved qual- 
ity and backing it up with the right 
amount of advertising—plus an 
extra amount of hard work. 

The year 1932 may not generally 
be a better business year than 1931. 
However, in view of the success 
that we have had with Spur Royale 
to date, we believe that it “tastes 
right” to the consumer and we are 
further encouraged to set our sales 
budget figures for 1932 appreciably 
ahead of 1931. 





Improved 
Products—Improved 
Packages 





Swirt & Company 
CuHIcaco 
Editor of Printers’ Inxk: 

Every now and then a grocery manu- 
facturer makes an improvement in his 
product. Then finds it necessary to im- 
prove his package and step up sales. 

We should appreciate it very much if 
you would give us references to articles 
on such merchandising plans that may 
have appeared in your publication. 

W. F. Wo 


Vy. F. LF, 
Specialty Sales Dept. 


O improve the product with- 

out improving the package is 
to go only half way toward the 
possible sales goal. 

PRINTERS’ INK has published a 
number of articles dealing with the 
merchandising of an improved 
package, and the methods outlined 
in these articles apply equally to 
the selling of a bettered product. 

Once the product has been im- 
proved everything should be done 
to tell consumers about the 
change. One of the most force- 
ful ways of getting this story 
across is offered by a new pack- 
age. Salesmen are given new en- 
thusiasm. Dealers are given new 
interest in displaying the merchan- 
dise. Consumers are given new 
reasons for buying.—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK, 
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THE SUN-TELEGRAPH 
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Here’s the Situation 
in PITTSBURGH 


33% MORE 
DEPARTMENT STORE 


LINAGE 


The Sunday Sun-Telegraph, in December, 
carried 33 per cent more lines of Depart- 
ment Store Advertising than the other 
Sunday newspaper. 


The Sunday Sun-Telegraph has led in this 
important classification in 21 of the 24 
months of the past two years. 


The Sun-Telegraph was also first in daily 
Department Store Linage in December. 


December, 1931, from our own records. 
All other months based on figures by 
Media Records 
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TRUE STOR 


advances tio 
in major monthlyp u 





In a previous adver- 1931 
tisement we have 
shown that True Story 
was the only major 
monthly magazine with 
arevenue gain in 1931; 
that food revenue in- 
creased 49%; and that 
substantial gains were 
made in both the 
household cleaning 
products and household equipment classifications. 

Here is further evidence demonstrating clearly that 14s 
was the greatest year in the history of True Story. 

In 1930, True Story ranked seventh in total number of paf 


. Good Housekeeping . Good Ho 
. Ladies’ Home Journal . Ladies’ H 
. Woman's Home Companion. . . . . Woman's 

. Cosmopo 
American . American 
. Cosmopolitan . McCall's. 
- McCall's » True Sto 
. Delineator . Pictorial | 
. Pictorial Review . Delineato 

. Red Book 
Source: Printers’ Ink Source: P’ 
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In 1931, True Story ranked fourth on the same ba 
among the same publications. 

Such a betterment of position during 1931 certainly i1 
cates beyond doubt that advertisers and their agents 


of advertising which is the profitable selling of merchand 
Above is the ranking for 1931 and 1930 according 


monthlies. 


The growth of True Story from obscurity in 1919 to a pr 








‘gqourth place 
ljpublications 


~ 





1930 inent place among all 
1. Good Housekeeping . . . media in 1931 is 
Ladies’ Home Journal — probably due to three 
Woman's Home Companion .. . outstanding character- 
Cosmopolitan . . . - . + + « istics of the magazine. 
en VS OY Se Namely these char- 
a a oes acteristics are: True 
uueieie ... << s Story reaches a group 
Delineator . . . . of readers every month 
Red Book . . 2. - es es who seldom, if ever, 
oe ee read any other maga- 
kine except True Story. Every study of magazine duplication 
substantiates this point. 
True Story has the largest newsstand sale of any maga- 
amine in the world—and at 25c a copy. This automatically 
nsures the advertiser a maximum readership for his message 
@mong families who are financially able to pay a quarter for 
he magazine of their choice. 
And lastly—but of primary importance—is the fact that 
any advertisers in every classification have found that True 


2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
0. 


l 


agazine you can place on your list and be assured that it will 
Ifill this necessary requirement. 





ITH A REVENUE GAIN IN 1931 
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Inquirers Become Customers When 


Followed Up This Way 


How Two Advertisers Handle Inquiries So as to Translate Reader 
Interest into Consumer Action 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


HEN an advertiser’s records 

show that he can account 
for 15 per cent immediate sales 
through inquiry follow-ups, he has 
something to be talked about. In- 
quiries lead to sales and sales is 
the final criterion which judges the 
productiveness of advertising doi- 
lars. 

Inquiries are an intermediary 
step which gauge the effectiveness 
of advertising appeal or the pulling 
power of a medium. They are the 
bait which hooks the prospect. It 
is the follow-up which lands the 
catch. Advertisers determined to 


get the most from their advertising 
dollars in 1932 are not going to let 
prospects get off the hook through 


careless follow-up methods. 

The advertiser who, up until the 
time the report was made to 
Printers’ INK, had received 15 per 
cent immediate sales, is The Black 
& Decker Mfg. Company. The fol- 
lowing is an attempt to outline the 
procedure followed by this com- 
pany as well as the method used by 
the Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Company. 


Two Booklets Offered 
in Coupon Advertisements 


Black & Decker, starting in June, 
1931, advertised its Cinderella elec- 
tric clothes washer in five women’s 
magazines. Every month each ad- 
vertisement has carried a coupon. 
The coupon offers two booklets. 
One book is so designed that it is 
valuable to any woman who does 
laundering at home. This is known 
to be so because a certain percen- 
tage of the follow-ups shows that 
women ask for this book only and 
are not interested in a second book- 
let which is devoted to the new 
Cinderella electric dish washer. 

The procedure which transposes 
inquiries into sales is as follows: 

Coupons as received are handled 
by one member of the staff. She 


sorts them into territories, accord- 
ing to the territorial outlines of 
wholesale distributors. 

Envelopes are addressed to fit the 
request on each coupon. There is 
no more detrimental influence to 
the value of advertising than an 
apparent indifference to coupon in- 
quiries. To overcome any such im- 
pression, the company makes it a 
point to get booklets into the mail 
within twenty-four hours after the 
request is received. 


Crediting the Proper 
Distributor 


Each coupon is attached to a re- 
port card on which is noted the 
name of the distributor from whose 
territory the inquiry has originated. 

At the close of each day all that 
day’s coupons are mailed to dis- 
tributors with a letter, listing for 
the distributor’s record the names 
and addresses on the coupons. This 
letter requests that the distributor 
turn the actual coupon and report 
card over to a convenient dealer so 
that he may promptly follow up 
the prospect with sales effort. 

These report cards are dated. 
The dealer is requested to return 
the card, with a report of results 
obtained, before a specified date, 
usually from two or three weeks 
from the date of the coupon’s re- 
ceipt by the advertiser, depending 
upon the section of the country. 

Of course not as many reports 
are returned as the company would 
like. The percentage of sales indi- 
cated on cards that have been re- 
turned, however, prove that active 
dealer follow-up on every prospect 
is profitable. 

In addition to 15 per cent imme- 
diate sales resulting from these 
follow-ups, the company reports a 
satisfactory indication of probable 
future business. 

The Iron Fireman company as- 
signs a consecutive serial number 
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to each inquiry as it is received. 
Day-to-day records also are kept 
so as to credit each publication for 
the inquiries it produces. 

This company also recognizes the 
importance of prompt acknowledg- 
ment. It uses a series of multi- 
graphed form letters covering dif- 
ferent classes of prospects, which 
are filled in with name and address 
of inquirer and mailed together 
with sales literature fitting the par- 
ticular case. Up until last year the 
company sent three mailings to 
each prospect writing direct to the 
factory. Now it sends only one 
mailing, leaving it to the dealer’s 
responsibility to follow-up and use 
a direct-mail campaign which is 
made available to him. 

When the inquiry is given a se- 
rial number, an inquiry ticket form 
is typed in quadruplicate. This has 
blanks to be filled in as follows: 
Serial number, date, how received 
(filled in with name of publica- 
tion), assigned to, name and ad- 
dress of inquirer, and four lines 
for remarks. The form measures 
six by four inches. 

Two copies are attached to the 
original inquiry and forwarded to 
the dealer to whom the inquiry is 
assigned. A third copy is mailed to 
the factory district representative 
covering the territory from which 
the inquiry originated. The fourth 
copy is retained for filing. 

In the event that the inquiry 
originates from a territory in which 
there is no dealer, the first three 
copies are sent to the factory rep- 
resentative who assigns the inquiry 
to the dealer nearest the person 
sending the inquiry. If there is not 
a dealer conveniently located, the 
factory representative calls on the 
prospect. 

Dealers are requested to return 
the second copy of the inquiry 
form, after calling on the prospect 
together with a brief report of his 
interview. Factory representatives 
use their copies to check over the 
— s activities when calling upon 

im 

Both the Black & Decker and 
Iron Fireman plans incorporate 
four essentials of complete follow- 
up. 

They make immediate acknowl- 
edgment. 
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They get the inquiries promptly 
to the dealer. 

They make it easy for the dealer 
to report the results of his inter- 
view. 

They serve as a check on dila- 
tory dealers by revealing indiffer- 
ence to the importance of tying in 
with satisfactory co-operation. 

Most significant is the fact that 
both advertisers put behind their 
advertising a schedule that is trans- 
lating reader interest into con- 
sumer action. 


Worth Many Times Cost 


H. ArtuHur ENnGLEMAN CORPORATION 
HILADELPHIA 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The Davol Rubber Company story as 
published in your issue of December 17, 
— us the key to some important in- 

rmation that we had been seeking for 
a considerable time. 

In many of your articles we get both 
ideas and information that are, worth 
many, many times the cost of a “‘P. I.” 
subscription. 

We are glad to ee you this word of 
appreciation—not ause you need it 
but because you deserve it! 

H. Artuur ENGLEMAN, 
President. 








“System” Becomes ‘Manage- 
ment Methods” 


stem, New York, published by the 
mcg Hill Publishing Company, will 
be published under a new name start- 
ing with its January issue. The new 
title will be Management Methods. 

Arthur H. Little continues as editor 
and Irving Fellner as publishing. di- 
rector. 


W. J. McIndoe Joins Ritter 
Agency 


. McIndoe, formerly with G. 
armon, Inc., New York, has 





Walter 
Howard 
joined The Philip Ritter Company, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city, as vice- 
president and director. 


Made Director, Guardian Life 


John C. Pemberton has been elected 
a director of The Guardian Life Insur- 
ance Company of America. Mr. Pem- 
berton, who is a member of the New 
York bar and a specialist on trade-mark 
law, has contributed many articles to 
Printers’ Ink. 








Asbestos Account to Ayer 


The Keasby and Mattison Company, 
Ambler, Pa., monetetueer of asbestos 
—- has appointed N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc., irect its advertising ac- 
count and that of the Ambler Asbestos 
Shingle and Sheathing Company. 
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General Foods and Gold Dust 
Merge Two Divisions 


The Best Foods, Inc., a division of 
the Gold Dust Corporation, and Richard 
Hellmann, Inc., a division of the Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation, have been com- 
bined in a new company to be known 
as The Best Foods, Inc., which will be 
owned jointly by the General Foods and 
Gold Dust concerns. The brands of The 
Best Foods, Inc., and Richard Hellmann, 
Inc., will retain their identity within the 
new company, but the operations of the 
two distributing systems will be merged. 

Jay Gould, formerly vice-president 
and general sales manager of The Best 
Foods, Inc., has been made _ general 
manager of the new company, in charge 
of sales and advertising. Gustave 
Winckelmann, vice-president of the 
Hellmann company, will be in charge of 
plant operation. 

Benton & Bowles, New York adver- 
tising agency, will handle the advertising 
account he Best Foods, Inc., includ- 
ing Hellmann’s mayonnaise, Best Foods 
mayonnaise, Nucoa, Gold Medal salad 
comes and Fanning’s Bread and Butter 
pickles. 


Kennedy, Western Advertising 
Director, Condé Nast 


Edwin C. Kennedy has been ap- 
pointed Western advertising director of 
the Condé Nast Publications, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. He has been East- 
ern advertising manager of Vogue. Mr. 
Kennedy returned to Condé Nast last 
spring after — been with Liberty 
for four years. revious to joining 
Liberty he had been with Condé Nast 
for a period of five years. 


Rodney E. Boone Advances 
Herbert Wilson 


Herbert Wilson has been made man- 
ager of the automobile department of 
the Chicago office of the Rodney E. 
Boone Organization, succeeding Frank- 
lin C. Wheeler, who, as reported else- 
where in this issue, has been appointed 
advertising director of the Washington, 
D. C., Herald. Mr. Wilson had been 
assistant to Mr. Wheeler. 


R. M. Andrews Leaves Detroit 
*’Times”’ 

Roger M. Andrews, president and 
publisher of the Detroit Times since 
1927, has resigned. He came to De- 
troit from California where he was 
vice-president of the Bank of America. 
Previously he had published the Me- 
nominee, Mich., Herald-Leader. 


Packer New Florida Plant 


The Packer Corporation, Cleveland, 
has established a ad advertising plant 
at Jacksonville, a. This plant will 
serve fifty-nine cities and towns through- 
out that State. 
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J. H. Dunham Joins Hays 
MacFarland Agency 


John H. Dunham, formerly chairman 
of the board of The Dunham, Young- 
green, Lesan Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency, has joined Hays Mac- 
Farland & Company, advertising agency, 
also of that city, as vice-president and 
a member of the firm. Mr. Dunham 
organized the John H. Dunham Com- 
pany ten years ago and continued as 
president when that agency became the 
Dunham-Lesan Company. hen the 
company was reorganized as the Dun- 
ham, Younggreen, Lesan Company he 
became chairman of the board, which 
position he resigned last October. 


Metropolitan Class Group to 
Change Name 


The name of the Metropolitan Class 
Group, New York, has been changed to 
Selective Urban Publications. R. F 
Farnham, 201 N. Wells Street, Chlenge. 
will be Western manager. Albert E. 


Delgado will be Eastern manager with 
ag at 55 West 42nd Street, New 
York. 


Two new members have been added 
to the group. They are the Southerner, 
Atlanta, and the Townsman, Baltimore. 


H. D. Crippen Heads Bon Ami 


Henry D. Crippen, who has been vice- 
resident and general manager of the 
on Ami Company, New York, has been 
elected president and general manager. 
Eversly Childs, who had been president, 
now is chairman of the board, 

Lloyd E. Smalley, who has been as- 
sistant treasurer, has been elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


Woodbridge Leaves Remington 
Rand 


C. King Woodbridge has resigned as 
vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., 
He had made his headquarters at the 
New York executive offices, which have 
been transferred to Buffalo, N. Y. 


Diehl Appoints Tyson 


The Diehl Manufacturing Company, 
electrical division of the Singer Manu- 
facturing Company, Elizabethport, N. J., 
has appointed O. S. Tyson and Com- 
pany, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
Trade and technical papers will be used 
to advertise motors, generators and fans. 


Memphis “Commercial Appeal” 
Appoints Woodward 


The Memphis Commercial Appeal and 
Evening Appeal have appointed John B. 
Voodward, Inc., publishers’ representa- 
tive, as their national advertising rep- 
resentative. 








Te 


Death of George W. Hopkins 


ONG active in the fields of 
sales and advertising, George 


W. Hopkins, who died at New 
York last week, was known 
throughout the country for his 


work with national advertisers and 
for his prominent participation in 
the councils of organized advertis- 
ing. He was fifty-nine years of 
age. 

After early years as a reporter 
for the Boston Globe and Associ- 
ated Press and as a lawyer in 


Boston, Mr. Hopkins _ entered 
marketing work. He became vice- 
president and general sales and 


advertising manager of the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Company and, later, 
vice-president of the American 
Chicle Company, and vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales and adver- 
tising of the Columbia Phonograph 
Company. 

In 1925, when the Florida boom 
was under way, he became sales 
manager of the Coral Gables Cor- 
poration and, in succeeding years, 
was-a leader in the organized ad- 
vertising activities of the State. 
Later he organized the Tropical 
Sales Company, of which he was 
president. At the time’ of his 
death he was engaged in business 
in New York City as_a_ sales 
counselor. 


Headed Speakers’ Bureau 
in 1922 


Mr. Hopkins was a familiar fig- 
ure at conventions of the Adver- 
tising Federation of America. He 
was elected chairman of the 
speakers’ bureau at the Milwaukee 
convention in 1922. Through his 
prestige he was able to persuade a 
number of prominent business ex- 
ecutives to take time to make talks 
before advertising clubs in their 
travels about the country. The 
plan he started has grown to be 
one of the association’s major ac- 
tivities. 

Mr. Hopkins was the first presi- 
dent of both the American Society 
of Sales Executives and the New 
York Sales Managers Club. 

Gilbert T. Hodges, president of 
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the Advertising Federation of 
America, headed an honorary dele- - 
gation of members of the board of 
directors and the following past 
presidents, C. K. Woodbridge, 
Herbert S. Houston and E. D. 
Gibbs, which represented the asso- 
ciation at the funeral services. 
* ~ ” 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

1931, getting ready to say good-bye 
to us as I write this, has been prolific 
in the shocks it has given us, in and 
out of business. But it waited until it 
had almost passed into history to de- 
liver a blow to hundreds of friends of 
a great and lovable man, George 
Hopkins, whose sudden passing away 
surprised and bewildered us as we read 
our newspapers this morning. 

The business world suffers a great loss 
—a loss shared by those _ personal 
friends who have known and loved him 
as I have. 

first met George Hopkins shortly 
after the New York Sales Managers 
Club was organized. He was its first 
president. I followed him in that posi- 
tion, one which he had filled with great 
success and honor. During his term of 
office we had the opportunity of observ- 
ing the executive ability which he so 
often displayed. He was an excellent 
presiding officer, a fluent and construc- 
tive speaker and could always be de- 
pended upon to contribute his share to 
the evening’s enjoyment. 

The New York Sales Managers Club 
has lost a great leader and a very dear 
friend. This is equally true of the Ad- 
vertising Club of New York where 
George Honkins was always a leading 
figure. - join hundreds in mourning his 


loss. 
E. D. Gress. 
* * * 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

George W. Hopkins, for a quarter of 
a century, through the printed word and 
inspirational sales promction, made of 
advertising and salesmanship a_profes- 
sion for practical men. 

Forward looking at all times—clean 
in habits—concise in prenaration—enthu- 
siastic in presentation. Men praised his 
program and responded because of the 
insnmiration 

George Hopkins combined two wonder- 
ful things in his make-up, an enthusiasm 
which might be called sensible sentiment 
and a student’s habit of collecting and 
correlating facts. Add to these an ex- 
ceptional charm of personality, and it is 
no wonder that he was called to one 
great resnonsibility after another for a 
quarter of a century. Firing vigor, end- 
less enthusiasm and a mind: for truth 
make an all too rare combination. Such 
men we vor to keep in these days. 

K.. Woopsrirer. 
How arp W. Dickinson. 
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A City of Homes 


Leafy palm trees line many streets of 
Phoenix, Arizona, and shade well-con- 
structed homes of which 60 per cent 
are owned by the occupants. These 
home owners are alert to those things 
which add to their comfort of living 
and form a prosperous group of poten- 
tial buyers worthy of cultivating. 


Advertisers may now reach every newspaper 
reader in Phoenix and the metropolitan 
area at a saving of 12 or 21 per 
cent through the use of the 


eee 
[PHOENIX REPUBLIC AND GAZETTE] 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Renresented Nerionaliy by Wiiliems. Lawrence & Creemer Co 
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HE TRUE Cleveland Market is one of => wo 
America’s most compact sales territories. niet 
Hemmed in like few metropolitan centers by ~gi2 
the markets of other large cities, it offers real B ai 
opportunity of profit; for sales campaigns can Ta eat 
be carried on here with a minimum of wasted ond feo 


effort and expense. 


Cuyahoga county, the heart of the TRUE 


Cleveland Market, is an excellent example of Sell 
the character of the territory. While it com- the ne 
prises only one percent of Ohio's land area it has this m 
16%...... of the state’s population ee 
19%...... ss 66 * retail sales volume tt haias 
eget os « ‘* income that re 
20% ...... ities ** telephone subscribers ny 
ES o ‘* gas consumers — 
4 * 

aa “ © ° electric consumers Disies 
a oa hes ** automobiles Sess 
aS. ** bank deposits 
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Market! 




















The True Cleveland Market, the A.B.C. “City- 
and-Suburban” territory, in which 94.7% of 
The Cleveland Press’ circulation is concentrated 


Sell in the TRUE Cleveland Market thru 
the newspaper that most efficiently reaches 
this market, that has least waste (outside-of- 
market) circulation, that has an unequaled 
50-year record of advertising productivity, 
that reaches approximately nine of every ten 
English-reading families of all income classes 
in Greater Cleveland. 


Sources:—U.S. Censuses of Population and Distribution, 
Research Dest. of Ohio State University, Ohio Public 
Utilities. 
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Fitting the Model Stock Plan 
to Industrial Dealers 


Rapid Turnover without Overloaded Dealers Accomplished by Study of 
Retail Territories 


By Maurice Stanley 


President, The Fafnir Bearing Company 


IKE nearly all other companies 
selling through distributors at 
the present time, we have been 
faced with the increasingly diffi- 
cult problem of maintaining an 
adequate stock in our dealers’ hands 
without overloading them. Hand- 
to-mouth buying policies are now 
a prevailing practice in the auto- 
motive replacement parts field and 
this necessitates the working out 
of smaller standard stocks which 
can be placed with the distributors. 
As a natural corollary some means 
must be found of filling in these 
stocks promptly as they are de- 
pleted. 
Automotive _replace- 


Motor World Wholesale of thou- 
sands of actual repair orders and 
several thousand service stations 
indicates that roughly one in three 
cars will have a ball bearing re- 
placed every year; or to put it in 
another way a bearing replacement 
will be made on each car every 
third year. Bearings in certain 
locations are more apt to be sub- 
jected to overload and abuse than 
others, and replacements will be 
needed sooner. It has been found 
by experience that rear axles, 
transmissions, and clutches, for in- 
stance, require more attention, and 
bearings need replacing oftener 





ments represent a large 
potential market for any 
bearing manufacturer 
(about $7,500,000 an- 
nually) but the attain- 
ment of any consider- 
able sales volume 
depends very largely on 
the distributor system. 
The situation facing the 
bearing maker is as out- 
lined, and requires the 
steering of a meticu- 
lously plotted course be- 
tween the Scylla of un- 
stocked jobbers and the 
Charybdis of overloaded 
dealers. 

A careful study of 
car registrations was 
the first step in the solu- 
tion of the first part of 
this problem. Knowing 
the number of cars 
operating in a certain 
territory and the sizes 





Investigate Fafnir’s plan 
for rapid stock turnover . 


Sve moving stock te ob 


the Fafnir plan! 


Here's how it works, Car reg: 
istration im your territory is 
studied. We then recommend 
the stork of Fafnir Ball Bear- 


delivery to any part of the 


country 


Exclusive distribotorships 
under a debate selling policy 
are still ay aslable im certem ter. 
ritenes for 

Correspondence is invited. 
‘Write to the Fafnir Automotive 
Service Dept., at New Britain, 


Conn. 
THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 


Se, ory Se tee 





and types of bearings 


used therein, it is pos- = 


sible to estimate fairly 
accurately the volume 





FAENIR 








of replacement business 


which can logically be The New Plan Has Been Advertised in Business Papers 
to Dealers, Jobbers and Prospective Distributors 


expected. A survey by 
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than some other applications. 

Another factor to be considered 
is the peculiar geographical char- 
acteristic of the locality. Poor 
roads, dusty conditions, sand, etc., 
naturally result in a greater strain 
on the component parts of the car 
and cause more rapid wear than do 
more favorable conditions. 

The competitive situation in the 
distributor’s district obviously has 
a marked effect as well. Carefully 
built-up parts jobbing houses are 
not to be displaced overnight, and 
competitors’ influential contacts 
with various portions of the market 
may drain off the potential busi- 
ness from one or two makes of 
cars. A revision in the types and 
sizes of bearings required in the 
stock of a new jobber in such a 
territory is, therefore, only to be 
expected. 

Having carefully determined the 
normal requirements of a new dis- 
tributor, the stock which should 
amply—but not too amply—take 
care of him is placed with the 
dealer. This has been so closely re- 
stricted that it is imperative to 
provide means for supplying him 
in the shortest possible time with 
bearings to replace his stock as 
called for. The solution of this 
problem we have found to be the 
location of warehouses at strategic 
points throughout the country, so 
as to insure overnight delivery in 
practically every case. Twenty- 


four hour service for all standard + 


and popular types is thus virtually 
assured the "Fistributor handling 
our line. 

One feature in our favor is ‘that 
ball bearings have been subj 
to a great degree of standardiza- 
tion. No oversizes and no under- 
sizes are encountered, leading makes 
all interchange, obsolescence is 
virtually non-existent — advantages 
not always to be found with other 
types of replacement parts. This 
company is also able to supply an 
exceedingly complete line of types 
and sizes, which allows the dis- 
tributor to obtain all his require- 
ments from a single source. 

As an additional feature of the 
plan for permitting rapid stock 
turnover. a policy of free replace- 
ments for sizes and types which 
move too slowly for profitable 
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operation has been adopted. This 
has been of great assistance to 
many distributors. 

As this plan has developed, it 
has been advertised to the dealers 
and the prospective distributors as 
a co-operative measure on the part 
of this company, affording an ex- 
cellent opportunity to handle a re- 
placement parts line with profit. 
Advertisements in the trade maga- 
zines are carrying this story to the 
jobbers and distributors, while a 
special booklet, analyzing the 
market, method of supply, and the 
profits to be derived therefrom, 
plays its part in the direct-mail 
campaign designed where additional 
distribution is desired to acquaint 
jobbers with the salient features 
of this plan for faster turnover 


E. D. Reed Joins Bowman, 


Deute, Cummings 

E. D. Reed, for twelve years 
of advertising of F. F. Dalle 
Buffalo, has joined View 
Deute, Cummings, Inc., Los A 
advertising agency. He will bee 
manager of an Australian office to . 
established by the agency at Sydney. He 
has also formerly been with the Harr 
ton Advertising Agency, Hamilton, © 
and J. J. Gibbons, Ltd., Toront 
tising agency. 


Frost Agency Adds ta “ia: 


Peter Averill, formerly he 
L. Tower Compan‘ | 
has joined the 
pany, Inc., Bos 
as an account raccutis 
time, sales premet? a ‘ 








‘Cleveland Talkiny * ‘ “" 
Aaron S. Rie wits he 
Wood, Putnam wey, Bos- 


ton advertisin: 
the Frost «vr 
ecutive. 


Frank Showers with “Farm 


° , 
Mechanics’ 

Frank Showers, who, for the last 
twenty-two years has been the advertis- 
ing representative of Standard Farm 
Papers in Indiana, Ohio and Kentucky, 
has joined the staff of Farm Mechanics, 
Chicago. In addition to the States 
name he will cover Michigan for 
Farm ‘Mechanics. 


0 joined 
-ccount e¢x- 


Son Now Controls 


Sherwood Anderson Papers 

Robert L. Anderson, son of Sherwood 
Anderson, writer, has purchased control 
of the Marion, Va., Democrat and Smyth 
County News, of which his Yather has 
been publisher for several years. Sher- 
wood Anderson will continue as a con- 
tributing editor. 
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EVO 
... the story of 


F you were advertising in Philadelphia in 

1895, you had thirteen newspapers among 
which to choose. The Bulletin was smallest, 
with 6,317 daily circulation. It had just been 
purchased by its present owners. 

At the turn of the century, there were eleven 
newspapers left. The Bulletin had moved to 
fourth place. 

In 1905 the number of newspapers was ten, 
and The Bulletin had moved to first place. 

In 1915, eight newspapers; in 1920, seven, in 
1925, five ... with The Bulletin, through all 
of those years, becoming more firmly entrenched 
in its leadership. 

The Bulletin grew from 6,317 daily to its pres- 
ent 560,855 net paid because it was planned for 
Philadelphia; because it won the confidence of 
readers by sane, accurate editing; because it 
adhered to a sound policy with advertisers. 
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move too slowly for profitable  tributing editor. 
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1915 1920 1925 1930 
Circulation Circulation Circulation Circulation 
in 356,531 [aml Bulletin 488, 4 

ier inquirer 
NoAmerican 1M) 157,784] |NoAmerican (MM) 140,074] [Ledger (B) 192,666 201,514 
Record (M) 155,002] | Ledger (E) 135,248] [Record (M) 144,630] | Record (M) 133,395, 
Ledger (E) 90,155 Record (M) 110,825] [Ledger (M) 120,257] [Ledger (M) 118,678 
Telegraph (E) 84,340] | Ledger (M) 101,556 . 
Press (M) 75,247 Press (M) 25,097 M stands for Morning Daily 
Ledger (M) 50,073 E for Evening Daily 


A copy of the above 


chart, in complete form, sh the 
by year development of Penal a Bolleane will S 
sent upon request to any edvertiser ora vertising agency. 


TION 


hiladelphia Newspaper 


It is a record of natural and solid growth that 
is unique in newspaper history: For The Bulletin 
does not deal in sensationalism, gives no prem- 
iums or prizes, runs no circulation contests. 

Today, this one newspaper gives ninety-one 
per cent. coverage of Philadelphia homes,—satu- 
rates a market which invests one billion dollars 
yearly in the City’s retail stores, at an advertising 
cost of sixty-five cents a line— 

The greatest coverage at the lowest cost of 
any newspaper in America. 


HE EVENING BULLETIN 


ROBERT MCLEAN, President 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Jr., 


Vice President & Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office . . 


247 Park Ave. 


Chicago Office: 333 N. Michigan Ave. 


931, Bulletin Co. 


Detroit Office . 321 Lafayette Blvd. 
San Francisco Office . . $ Third St. 
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Lambert’s “Extra” Dividend 


now TO USE ; 
LISTERINE 
ANTISEPTIC 


HOSE who were fortunate 
enough to own stock in The 

Lambert Company received an “ex- 
tra” dividend at Christmas time in 
the form of a gift box contain- 
ing some of the products of the 
Lambert subsidiaries and a book- 
let, “How to Use Listerine Anti- 
septic.” The retail value was $1. 

Lambert has been sending Christ- 
mas presents of this kind to its 
stockholders for three years. In 
1930 some 7,000 people received a 
gift package; in 1931 there were 
8,500 stockholders on the list. The 
gift is sent only to individuals 
whose names appear on the books 
at the time of the mailing. 

Each stockholder also receives a 
letter from the president, John L. 
Johnston. The 1931 letter read: 

“To the Stockholders of The 
Lambert Company : 

“A Christmas package is being 
forwarded to you under separate 
cover containing some of the prod- 
. ucts of The Lambert Company’s 
subsidiaries. 

“We are particularly anxious for 


— 


Surface Combustion to 
B. B. D. & Co. 


The advertising account of The Sur- 
face Combustion Corporation, Toledo, 
is now handled by Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc. This account is 
- through the ageney’s Pittsburgh 
office. 
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you to try our new product, Lis- 
terine Rub. Listerine Rub is the 
modern version of the old-fash- 
ioned poultice or plaster. It is a 
rub for chest and throat, primarily 
intended for treating colds. Medi- 
cally, its action depends on its 
rubifacient (or skin reddening) 
properties and its healing vapors 
which are released by body heat. 
Since it is a salve of the counter- 
irritant type, it is also useful for 
sprains, muscle strains and bruises. 
It is important to note that while 
most’ competitive products are still 
supplied in jars, Listerine Rub is 
offered in the more convenient col- 
lapsible tube. 

“My associates wish to join me 
in thanking you for your co-opera- 
tion and in sending you best wishes 
for a Happy Christmas and a 
Prosperous New Year.” 

Although no acknowledgment of 
the letter and gift is requested, 
each year many of the recipients 
reply. Over 1,000 letters of thanks 
and praise were received as a re- 
sult of the 1930 gift. 


+ 


Takes Over Specialty Display 
Case Company 


Specialty Displays, Inc., Kendallville, 
Ind., has purchased all of the assets of 
the Specialty Display Case Company 
from its receiver. L. S. Levy, who has 
been connected with the business since 
1917, will be general manager. 
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Building a Good Display 
Contest 


Tue Atuminum Cooxinc Urensit Co. 
New Kensincton, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you please furnish us with any 
information you may have in your files 
concerning window display contests—if 
possible, contests featuring housefurnish- 
ing lines? 

Tue ALtuminuM Cookinc UTENSIL 
Company. 


W ITH consumers getting plenty 
of opportunities to enrich 
themselves through contests, par- 
ticularly those sponsored by radio 
advertisers, there has been a re- 
newed interest in the subject of 
window display contests for deal- 
ers. Although there are a number 
of advertisers who feel strongly 
that a display contest is not worth 
the time, money and effort entailed, 
other advertisers, by following 
certain definite policies, have had 
what they feel to be real success 
in using contests as levers to get 
their merchandise displayed. 

Some of.the important things to 
consider in planning a_ contest 
are: : 
Arrange the contest so that 
small dealers as well as large have 
an equal chance to win. Don't 
make entry to the contest too com- 
plicated. Make the prizes worth 
while. Plan the contest so that 
dealer will benefit even though he 
wins no prize. Advertise the con- 
test by direct mail and in business 
papers. Be sure, if the contest is 
to be advertised, that it does not 
violate regulations of the Post 
Office Department. Don’t use the 
contest to overload dealers. Be 
sure that every entrant is notified 
of the results of the contests and, 
if possible, send a picture of the 
winning display to all entrants. 
Give the contest a definite objec- 
tive, such as a seasonal tie-up with 
the product, a device to give deal- 
ers more sales in slow times, etc. 

A special report listing Print- 
ers’ INK articles on the experi- 
ences that manufacturers have had 
with window display contests is 
available. A reading of these ar- 
ticles will be helpful in planning a 
contest along the right lines.—[Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 
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O’Shaughnessy Joins 
Outdoor Advertising 


AMES O’SHAUGHNESSY, 

lately business manager of 
Liberty, has joined the staff of 
Outdoor Advertising Incorporated, 
New York, as vice-president. He 
has been with the Gundlach Adver- 
tising Agency, was engaged in 
newspaper work in Chicago, later 
starting his own advertising agency 
business which he gave up in 1917 
when, as one of the organizers of 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, he became its ex- 
ecutive secretary, in which posi- 
tion he was engaged until 1928. 


Comes Back to the Fold 


Civuett, Peasopy & Co. or Canapa, Ltp. 
Toronto 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Some time ago I allowed my sub- 
scription to Printers’ Ink to expire and 
since that time, I have read some of 
your articles and realize that this is a 
publication which I should be receiving 
regularly. 

Will you, therefore, kindly mail a 
copy to me, at the above address, also 
forward your invoice covering a year's 
subscription and I will remit. 

E. G. Smita, 
General Sales Manager. 


To Represent “The Etude” 
in the East 


The Etude, Philadelphia, has ap- 
pointed N. Frederick Foote & Associ- 
ates, publishers’ representatives, Boston 
and New York, as its advertising repre- 
sentative in the Eastern territory. 
N. W. Armstrong, Chicago, continues to 
cepremet The Etude in the Middle 

est. 


D. A. Scott. Has Own Business 


Duncan A. Scott, formerly advertising 
manager of Pacific Factory and Pacific 
Street & Road Builder, San Francisco, 
is now a publishers’ representative, with 
offices at 1206 Santee Street, Los Ange- 
les. He will be Southern California rep- 
resentative for Western Construction 
News, Coast Banker and Western Fur- 
niture Retailing. 


Death of A. A. Cossar 


Aubrey A. Cossar, who at one time 
conducted an advertising agency under 
his own name and, who later, became 
one of the principals of Cossar & Davis, 
Louisville, i. advertising agency, died 
recently at Louisville. the was fifty 
years old. 
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Agency has its 


biggest year 


in 19351 


® 


Ruthrauff & Ryan expand staff. 
Add several important 
new accounts. 


this agency finds much for which 

to be grateful. In spite of a 
world-wide depression, its clients, 
with few exceptions, have prospered 
to an unusual degree. 
Asaconsequence, instead ofreducing 
a they have increased 
them; and the response in sales has 
more than justified the larger adver- 
tising investment. 
In several instances the gains in sales 
have been greater during 1931 than 
at any other time. 
Even if no new accounts had been 
secured during the past year, the 


ik REVIEWING the year 1931, 


agency's business would have shown 
a decided increase over 1930—the 
biggest year up to then. 


But, attracted by the evident suc- 
cess of those whose advertising the 
agency has been handling, a number 
of important new accounts have 
joined the agency. 

Among these is the D. L. & W. Coal 
Company, distributors for the Glea 
Alden Comseny--te largest pro- 
ducers of anthracite coal in Americ 
and sponsors of the famous “‘blue 
coal’’, the first identifiable trade 
marked fuel. The radio program 
(5:30 to 6:30 Sunday nights over the 
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Columbia Broadcasting System) has 
been handled by this agency since 
September. As of January 1st, the 
entireaccount, including newspapers 
and other advertising activities, has 
been turned over to this agency. 


Another important advertiser to 
avail itself of this agency's service 
during 1931 is the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, largest travel 
system in the world, for its Mid- 
West Division. 

Another concern, Hachmeister-Lind 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., prominent paint 
and building material manufacturers, 
put Out a new product in a new 
market—a non-glare bulb for auto- 
mobile headlights—called Perfect-O- 
Lite, the advertising of which is 
handled by this agency. The imme- 
diate success of this new product on 
a national scale has been one of the 
most outstanding achievements in the 
auto accessory field rarely equalled in 
the most prosperous years. 


Another advertiser to place its ac- 
count with this agency is the A. 
H. Lewis Medicine Company of St. 
Louis—also with a new product, 
“Tums"’, a candy mint for indiges- 
tion. 


Other new accounts are the Ironized 
Yeast Company and Golden Peacock 
Toiletries both of which were clients 
of this agency many years ago and 
returned in 1931. Also Shirtcrafe 
Company, manufacturers of men’s 
“Bshirts; the Edrolax Company, manu- 
facturers of anaccessory health food, 
and several others. 


Staff Additions 


To serve its clients more =: the 
u 


agency has increased its staff during 
the year and added a number of im- 
portant executives to its personnel. 
Among these new additions is Warren 

R. Lightfoot—formerly a partner in 
‘the Robinson-Lightfoot Advertising 
gency — who brings with him a 
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thorough experience in diversified 
fields and a great appreciation of ad- 
vertising values. 


Another important acquisition is 
Mr. John S. Davidson, new head of 
the RadioDepartment. Mr. Davidson 
was selected after a most careful can- 
vas of the radio field as the man most 
likely to do a real radio job for an 
advertising agency. Mr. Davidson 
was for many years with the N. B.C. 
and has been associated with many 
of the most successful radio programs 
on the air. 


On December 15th, Mr. Frederick C. 
Hitch joined the agency. For 12 years 
Mr. Hitch was advertising manager 
of the Royal Baking Powder Com- 
pany, during which time he became 
a director and vice-president. Sub- 
sequently, after a merger, he became 
advertising manager of Standard 
Brands, Inc. Mr. Hitch is considered 
one of the most able advertising men 
in the grocery field. 


Another addition is Mr. R. H. 
Palenske, an unusually versatile idea 
man who combines a thorough mer- 
chandising sense with real creative 
art ability. 


Still another to come with us is Mr. 
Howard Jones, who was for two years 
amajorexecutivewithanotheragency 
and before that conducted a highly 
successful advertising and sales pro- 
motion sefvice in his own name. 


Other important additions include 
several copy men of marked ability. 
The Research and other departments 
have likewise been strengthened. 


A fully equipped experimental 
kitchen has been added, under the 
supervision of Miss Ruth Smith, 
for many years a successful domestic 
science expert and writer. 


What Does It Mean? 


The foregoing record is absolutely 
unique in advertising agency business 
for the year 1931. 
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But it is of interest to others besides 
ourselves only because it is a vindi- 
cation of this agency’s ideas on how 
to sell goods to the consumer through 
advertising in good times or bad. 


It shows that the methods of research 
and testing employed are infinitely 
sound. It shows that in times like 
these, when there is so much less 
money to go around, and the expen- 
diture of even a few pennies is of im- 
portance to the consumer, the Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan type of advertising is 
capable of getting a much greater 
share of the public's patronage than 
competitive advertising. 


The success of our clients, up to and 
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including the year 1931, is the reason 
for the trend toward Ruthrauff & 
Ryan which is in the air today. This 
trend is evidenced not only by the 
important accounts which are 
coming to us, but by the almost 
countless imitations of successful 
Ruthrauff & Ryan campaigns on the 
part of advertisers in many lines 
However, like so many imitations, 
these usually lack the ‘‘priceless in- 
gredient’’ which makes the originals 
work. 

Recognizing this growing apprecia- 
tion of the Ruthrauff & Ryan schoo! 
of advertising we are, from a person- 
nel standpoint, prepared as never be- 
fore to help advertisers sell goods. 





A partial list of products sold through diversified trade 
outlets advertised through Ruthrauff & Ryan: . 


The Granulated Soap eee deny 3 
BLUE COAL BONCILLA CANADIAN PACIFIC 
D. L. & W. Coal Co. Toiletries Railway Company 
LIFEBUOY SHIRTCRAFT EDRO 
Shaving Cream Company Accessory Health Fe 
NOXZEMA STANDARD STATISTICS COLONIAL 
Skin Cream Financial Service Redio ihe 
BLONDEX WOLVERINE IRONIZED YEAST 
Shampoo Horsehide Work Shoes Tonic a 
WHITE CROSS 
Electric Stoves 
Milk Products 
TRE-JUR 
Cosmetics 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, 





INC. 


Advertising 


.New York: 


132 West 3lst Street 
Chicago: 360 N. Michigan Ave. ~ St. Louis: Arcade Bldg. 
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“White Owl” Breaks Away from 
Family of Products 


Free from “Family Resemblance” Shackles, the Brand That Stood on Its 
Own Feet Soared into Big Market 


As Told to J. G. Donley 


By William Best 


Vice-President, General Cigar Co., Inc. 


HEN the “White Owl” Let me tell you the simple de- 
cigar, by becoming a 5-center tails of the advertising effort and 
last June, came under the benison’ the results obtained, before dis- 
of that famous Vice-President, cussing how and why we did what 
Tom Marshall, the General Cigar we did. The price announcement 
Co. had a big job for advertising .was made in 141 newspapers in 
to do. In a certain sense, merely metropolitan and other important 
the announcement of a new price cities, reaching an audience of 
—the product for which the con- over 22,000,000, with a smashing 
sumer had formerly paid 10 cents, 1,200-line advertisement, occupy- 
three for 25 cents, two for 15 ing the lower half of the sporting 
cents, three for 20 cents, and 6 pages on which it appeared. On 
cents—was at last ready to break July 6, an All-Star radio program 
into the nickel market. But to us, featured the price announcement 
as manufacturers of this product, a coast-to-coast hook-up. 
the heralding of the new price was Throughout July, smaller, eye- 
something as important as Paul catching advertisements repeated 
Revere’s ride. the message. In addition there 
And from the consumer’s view- was a twenty-four sheet poster 
point, we felt sure that, if we campaign. 
could make our message ring as Results—as we have just an- 
clearly as did Paul Revere’s words nounced in full-page space, using 
on the night air, our enthusiasm red and black, in _ twenty- -three 
would be caught and would be re- metropolitan newspapers, and in 
flected in sales. half-page space in 327 other 
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Even He Who: Runs Couldn’t Help Reading the Newspaper Announcements of 
the White Owl Price Reduction 
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newspapers—were better than we 
would have dared to predict. In 
five months, 207,000,000 “White 
Owl” cigars have been sold— 
more than in the entire year, 1930 
—at a retail purchase value of 
$10,350,000. 

We gave the nickel new pur- 
chasing power, for, as our adver- 
tisements tersely stated it, “abso- 
lutely the same cigar” was offered 
at a new low price; but our hats 
are off to the power of advertising. 

For advertisers, the nub of this 
story, as I see it—and I know that 
I am about to step upon contro- 
versial ground—lies in the fact 
that our kind of advertising is the 
“foot-loose” kind. It is foot-loose 
and fancy free, facile, flexible, on- 
its-toes, as contrasted with that 
type which goes in for “family re- 
semblance.” 
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General Cigar Does Not Strive for Family Resemblance in Its Advertising as 
‘These Two Advertisements for Robt. Burns Indicate 
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Our four brands—‘“Robt. Burns,” 
“Van Dyck” (sold largely on the 
Pacific Coast and in the Middle 
West), “Wm. Penn” and “White 
Owl’”—have always stood on their 
own feet. They have been taught, 
I might say, to walk on their own 
feet, to develop a sort of individual 
self-confidence. They have been 
encouraged to be themselves, to be 
different in their own way, to at- 
tract through novel means. They 
have been schooled to use adver- 
tising as a selling tool, to sell 
themselves, to sell the smoker on 
the enjoyment they provide; not 
to sell in a setg# tilted or stodgy 
manner the concern that makes 
them. Except as something faintly 
seen in the background and to be 
noted by’ the consumer as the re- 
liable: source of the products, the 
aim of our advertising is not to 
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sell the General Cigar Co., but to 
sell cigars with characteristics as 
varied as the types of copy used. 

General Cigar is an institution, 
yes. But we have no purpose to 
promote financing; we have no 
sainted personalities to put before 
the public gaze; we have no use 
for the ecclesiastical manner of 
holy of holies that seems to edge 
in upon some types of “family re- 
semblance” advertising which leads 
back to some sort of glorified in- 
stitution. Perhaps selling cigars 
is different; but we think it is 
leading in the right direction when 
it leads to the consumer with the 
story of just a good cigar to be 
bought and smoked. 

Unequivocally I would say that, 
if our brand advertising had been 
tied down and restricted to some 
motif of “family resemblance” it 
is extremely doubtful that we 
would have struck out with the 
forceful attention-getting type of 
copy that told our story quickly to 
millions of smokers. There is 
something in the necessity of con- 
forming which stifles initiative, 
which kills individualized appeal. 

The newspaper copy which so 
effectively told consumers the 
news of the “White Owl” price 
reduction, appropriately to its pur- 
pose, took the novel form of the 
front page of a newspaper. The 
mast head read, “Front Page 
News,” and beneath it, in huge, 
headline letters, the smokers of 
America read “White Owl—Now 
5 Cents—Absolutely the Same 
Cigar.” 

That was concentration and 
forceful simplicity of expression. 
Even he who runs couldn't help 
reading—his eyes couldn’t help 
taking in the whole message, al- 
most at a single glance. 


“Family” Plan Would Have 
Been a Handicap . 


If we were believers in “family 
resemblance,” let’s see what might 
have happened. Inevitably, al- 
most, the institution would have 
crept into the copy. The news- 
paper front-page simulation would 
have been unthinkable. The new 
price announcement would have 
become the focal point of copy and 
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layout which probably would have 
told the story of how, after years 
of building and planning and pre- 
paring and research and improved 
manufacturing methods, the Gen- 
eral Cigar Co. had finally suc- 
ceeded in working itself into a 
position where it was able to pass 
savings along to the consumer and 
offer the same, identical “White 
Owl” for 5 cents. 


Economy of Words 
in the Copy 


When we came to tell the story 
of the reception “White Owl” had 
received as a 5-center, we used the 
same newspaper motif. In this 
case, the word “Extra” was in- 
serted in bold face type in the 
upper right-hand corner of the 
“Front Page News.” There was 
economy of words in this copy, 
too—simply “207,000,000 Smoked 
in Five Months—America’s An- 
swer to WHITE OWL at 5 
Cents.” And in order to bring 


home to the reader a clear and 
convincing appreciation of the 


“reason why” for this remarkable 
success, there was added a line: 
“Better Tobacco Will Tell.” 

From the merchandising angle, 
it is to be noted that both these 
advertisements were brought right 
to the point of sale, through 
posters on dealers’ windows, cards 
to be attached to open boxes on 
display in the stores, and inserts 
in the packages of cigars. 

Don’t misunderstand my attitude 
on “family resemblance.” Though 
I have panned institutionalizing as 
it applies to the product selling 
for a few cents; that matter is 
really something aside from copy 
resemblance. For the makers of 
pianos, or radios, or automobiles, 
there is undoubtedly virtue in sell- 
ing the consumer on the institu- 
tion, if it is not done too stiltedly, 
to stuffily. It is when it is over- 
done that it becomes objectionable 
and unproductive. 

at I mean to strike out 
against is the slavish sticking to a 
pattern, the kind of conformity 
that closes the mind to new ideas 
calculated to take hold of the 
reader. Some sort of resemblance, 
some slogan, or logotype or cardi- 
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nal point, may be used and obtain 
all that can be expected of the 
impression which comes from 
repetition and from the thread of 
continuity that ties a campaign to- 
gether with the accumulating ef- 
fectiveness of a unit. But let us 
not forget that reader-attention 
flags under monotony of any kind, 
and that the value of a campaign 
which is too much alike in its suc- 
ceeding phases is constantly dim- 
inishing. 

This is a day of razor-keen 
competition. It is a time of all 
times to make sure that the fine 
edge of advertising appeal shall 
not grow dull through sameness 
of pace. ; 

It is the policy of the General 
Cigar Co. to use advertising and 
merchandising for each of our 
four brands which seems. best 
suited for that brand, regardless 
of relationship of the products. 
While the advertising of a brand 


may be tied together by a logo-. 


type or a slogan, we strive for 
every bit of variety that we can 
achieve. 

For instance, take two recent 
“Robt. Burns” advertisements. 
Though many do, the two repro- 
duced with this article have not 
even repeated the slogan—“For 
Young Men...And Men with 
Young Ideas.” Merely the logo- 
type registers with the reader as 
something he has seen before. One 
piece of copy sells the . clear 
Havana filler and is headlined, 
“Sweet-heart of Havana.” Its at- 
tractive sketch of a charming 
senorita arrests attention. The 
other, with copy emphasis in a 
diagonally set line—“Back to Man 
Style”—midway of its depth, sells 
the idea that the cigar gives 
greater smoking satisfaction. 

An effective piece of “Van 
Dyck” copy, using two colors in 
full-page newspaper space, was 
recently run to introduce, in the 
Chicago territory, the new per- 
fecto at 10 cents. In _ poster 
style, there was shown an open 
box of perfectos at the top. Be- 
low, white letters on a diagonal 
band of rich blue carried the 
message “A New Van Dyck.” In 
twenty-six words, beneath this 
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band, the ‘story was told, thus: 

“After months of experimenting 
we have developed the new Van 
Dyck Perfecto at 10 Cents—pro- 
nounced by forty-three tobacco 
experts to be the last word in 
blended cigars.” As in all our 
advertising, the script signature— 
General Cigar Co.—was subordi- 
nated to every other element. In 
this example, it was followed by 
the line, “World’s Largest Makers 
of Cigars.” In its whole concep- 
tion this advertisement sets a new 
and different pace for this brand. 

The merchandiser may say, “But 
does not this kind of advertising 
lead to competition between your 
own brands?” Yes, it does, and 
that is what we like! We learn 
and we improve and we grow as 
the result of competition, inside 
advertising competition between 
different brands. That kind of 
competition is a spur. 

“But suppose you should want 
to introduce a new brand. Aren't 
you throwing away the possibility 
of automatic acceptance?” Yes 
and no. In our selling philosophy, 
automatic acceptance is something 
of a myth. We sell cigars and 
eschew the egotism of the maker. 
If we brought out a new brand 
we would expect it to be good 
enough to stand on its own feet. 
We sell smoker satisfaction; not 
smug. self-satisfaction. 


J. W. Appel, Jr., Heads Stern 
Brothers 


John W. Appel, Jr., merchandise man- 
ager of John Wanamaker, New York 
department store, has been elected pres- 
ident and a director of Stern Brothers, 
department store, also of that city. Mr. 
Appel who is a nephew of Joseph H. 
Appel, executive head of Wanamaker at 
New York, will assume his new duties 
on January 15. He succeeds John 
Mundheim, who has resigned as pres- 
ident of Stern Brothers. C. R. Shinley, 
merchandise executive of Wanamaker’s 
Philadelphia store, will succeed Mr. 
Appel at New York. 

J. Lawrence Gilson, vice-president of 
the Manufacturers Trust Company, has 
heen made chairman of the hoard of 
Stern Brothers. 


S. G. Mitchell Advanced by 


Federal Motor 
Stanley G. Mitchell has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Federal Motor 
Truck Company, Detroit. He has been 
with that company since 1913. 
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Whrat do FEBRUARY 


YOU 


plan to do 
with the 


EXTRA DAY? 


LL of us like January Ist. 

It is the day we wipe 
clean the slate of the year gone 
by and start anew. 


This year after two months 
have passed we get another day 
—an extra one—a chance to 
pause and check up again on 
the programs we outlined on 
January Ist. 


Why not use February 29th for 
just this purpose? Spend the 
day going carefully over all the 
conditions affecting your busi- 
ness. See if the 1932 program 
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seems as thorough and complete 
as it did on January Ist. 


Think seriously about “Banker 
Influence.’ How much it is 
being talked about right now. 
If you have not included the 
Banker in your 1932 program 
ask us to tell you more about 
his influence on business. 


We have facts and figures on 
the Banker that may amaze you 
by their completeness. March 
Ist (or before) we would like 
to receive an invitation to come 
and show them to you. 


BANKERS 
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Edited by James E. Clark @ Alden B. Baxter, Advertising Manager 
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Rate Issue Dams 1932 Outlay 
Say A. N. A. Members 


Annual Association Poll Shows What 174 National Advertisers Expect 
to Do This Year 


HAT will national adver- 

tisers do in 1932, increase, 
decrease or peg their advertising 
appropriations? Insofar as mem- 
bers of the Association of National 
Advertisers are concerned, fifty- 
three plan to spend more in 1932 
than in 1931; fifty-seven will re- 
peat the 1931 appropriation and 
sixty-four expect to spend less. 


Members Speak Freely 
on Rate Question 


The annual poll of the associa- 
tion this year found members 
speaking freely on the subject of 
publication rates. Out of a total 
of 174 replies from advertisers, 


101 took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the rate question. 
Appropriations are dammed. The 
principle cause for the damming, 


the advertisers declare, is due to 
the slowness on the part of adver- 
tising mediums in adjusting rates 
to fit present conditions as adver- 
tisers see them. 

Here are some of their com- 
ments with regard to rates and 
1932 appropriations : 

“We are working on a 10 per 
cent less budget but will increase 
to previous figure if we can get 
rate reductions.” 

“We are placing more space with 
publishers who have adjusted rates 
than with those who have not. In 
some cases the rate situation has 
forced considerable change in our 
lists.” 

“For years we have been a con- 
sistent user of magazine and news- 
paper advertising. We are now 
making every effort to develop 
other means of carrying our mes- 
sage to the public which will be 
more economical.” 

“The total amount spent in 1932 
will be the same as in 1931 but we 
will spend less in magazines and 
more in direct mail.” 

“We are using those publications 
we think have sound circulation.” 

“The president of this company 
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is sufficiently interested to lay down 
a rule that we will buy no space 
at last year’s rate.” 

“We held off for a while and 
then reduced our schedules.” 

“We have cut our publication 
advertising although our 1932 bud- 
get will be 100 per cent larger 
than in 1931.” 

“When, oh when, will publishers 
face the facts; realize what adver- 
tising manufacturers are up against 
and put rate structures in line?” 

“We have dropped expenditures 
from some of the magazines which 
refuse to reduce rates and given to 
some that have seen the trend of 
the times.” 

“We are cutting our schedules 
in certain publications very drasti- 
cally and substituting more copy in 
others.” 

“While our 1932 budget is larger 
than in 1931, the increase would be 
greater if rates were lower.” ; 

“We are diverting advertising 
expenditures away from publica- 
tion advertising to other sales pro- 
motion activities.” 


Difficult to Sell 
Board of Directors 


“It is extremely difficult to per- 
suade board of directors to appro- 
priate money for high-priced ad- 
vertising space when our sales 
prices are low and possible profit 
from increased business nil.” 

“We need more advertising space 
for our expenditures if we are to 
stay in the picture as future adver- 
tising buyers.” 

“We are holding all 1932 con- 
tracts during a rate discussion with 
each publisher.” 

“Liquidation of magazine rates 
is sure to come sooner or later. 
It’s bad it isn’t coming in time to 
affect 1932 schedules.” 

“Publishers who have reduced 
rates will be given the ‘breaks’ in 
our 1932 schedule over publishers 
who have not.” 

“We are ordering only one in- 
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the Journal Dominion is the 

largest market of the Pacific Northwest, because 
in it circulates a daily of 107,562 subscribers; 
ahead of the second Portland paper by 3,533 
subscribers; ahead of the first Seattle paper 
by 8,396. That newspaper is the Journal — 
the largest daily in the Pacific Northwest. A 
medium you must buy to sell the rich Journal 


<n Dominion one hundred per cent. 
= OURNAL 


Sunday PORTLAND, OREGON 


@ Represented nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. ...New York + Chicago 
San Francisco + Los Angeles + Philadelphia + H.R. Ferriss . . . . Seattle 
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REASONS by an expert SPACE BUYER 
why Successful Farmingisthe FIRST MAGAZIN 


] ORE advertisers and their agencies selected Successfi 

Farming during 1931, because it serves best the leadin 

- farm families of America’s richest farm market, the Uppe 

Mississippi Valley—the Heart region. Always, half of the nation’ 

total farm wealth is produced in this fertile region (concentr 
tion of the nation’s farm wealth is obvious). 


Successful Farming produces sales results for advertisers no 
because it has the largest farm circulation in this region, bu 
because it serves BOTH the farm home and the farm busines 
Different than city living, on farms the entire family as a UN 
participates in running the business and im improving the hom 
Every manufacturer must understand this mode of living « 
farms if he expects to be successful in selling farm people. 


Successful Farming gives information focused exclusively on th 
needs of better living and better farming in America’s riches 
agricultural region, the Heart region. The result is Successf 
Farming’s LEADERSHIP in farm family READERSHIP. Fi 
maximum results from your advertising dollars, let Successf 
Farming’s readership support your advertising during 1932. 


SUCCESSFU 


THE MAGAZINE OF FARM BUSINES 
Meredith Publishing Compan 
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MAGAZINE. 


VASED BY MORE ADVERTISERS 
ANITHER FARM MAGAZINE 





MAGAZINES RANKED BY NUMBER OF ACCOUNTS 
CARRIED DURING THE TWELVE MONTHS OF 1931 


Successful Farming 


Country Gentleman 


Farm Journal: 


: Country Home. 


Capper’s Farmer 


ae 


ARMING @ 


INESEND FARM HOMES 


npanges Moines, Iowa America's Apicultwal Heat « 


R MISSISSIPPI! VALLEY 
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It is a principle which adver- 
tising men of the first rank have 


always recognized. 


Perhaps it is only because there 
are more men of the first rank 
today that we see so much of this 
highly desirable attribute in ad- 
vertising—and so much of it ina 


single magazine 
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sertion at a time from those pub- 
lishers who have not reduced their 
rates.” 

“There isn’t any question but 
what we would spend more in pub- 
lications if we felt that we were 
getting value for our money that 
we spend.” 

“We plan to use only those pub- 
lications that have reduced rates.” 

“We are holding up contracts— 
hoping for lower rates.’ 

“We have abandoned Magazine A 
and other expensive media because 
of the fact that their rates have 
not been reduced. We also decided 
not to use Magazine B for the 
same reason.” 
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“If publishers generally reduced 
rates our tendency would be to do 
more space advertising.” 

“We have had to cut out some 
publications entirely but if rates 
had been reduced this could have 
been avoided.” 

“We intend spending much less 

in publications, partly because 
space rates are, in our estimation, 
too high.” 
“We will make up schedules 
quarterly in order to make adjust- 
ments which lower rates may indi- 
cate are advisable.” 

“Action of publishers will have 
a decided bearing on our selection 
of media.” 


Spare the Label and Save the Jar 


HERE seems to be a trend 

these days in the packaging of 
certain types of food items to sup- 
press the label in favor of the con- 
tainer—due of course to the feel- 
ing on the part of the housewife 
that a container with a _ label 
showing has no place on the well- 
dressed table. 

This illustration shows how the 
label problem is being met by cer- 
tain manufacturers. The jar on 
the right contains a Ferndell 
brand marmalade put out by 
Sprague, Warner & Company, 
who in a recent advertisement ran 
the following little flag next to 
an illustration of this type of jar: 


“These plump jars are so attrac- 
tive you can put them right on the 
table. (With this idea in mind we 
deliberately placed the label on the 
removable top of the jar.)” 

The center jar shows how 
Stokely’s Catsup bears the label on 
its Cellophane wrapper, making 
the label function prominently as 
long as the jar is on display. 

The label as used on the bottom 
of a jar of Arcadia preserves is 
shown in the illustration on the 
left. Arcadia also has its name on 
the rim of the cover so that even 
when standing up the jar is identi- 
fiable. Stokely also uses its name 
on the rim. 
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Maybe They Advertise 
Just for Fun 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have just finished perusing 
Frederick E. Gymer’s article in 
your December 17 issue and I 
think his points are well taken. 

In fact it ¢alls to mind another 
pet peeve of my own. — Several 
years ago I| clipped a coupon for a 
free sample of an article I wanted 
to try and an answer was never 
received. 

About two months ago my wife 
was reading a well-known wo- 
man’s publication and became in- 
terested in several advertisements 
offering samples on receipt of 
coupons. Important: my wife is 
not a coupon clipper. She was in- 
terested in these items. Within 
three days she received two of the 
ten articles she sent for. We have 
not received all of them yet, al- 
though they have been stringing 
along. It gives me the impression 
that the manufacturers are indif- 
ferent to new business. 

What stumps me is why they 
should go to all that expense of 
advertising and then not take care 
of the replies promptly. In my 
opinion undue delay costs you 
more in good-will (lost) than if 
you spent nothing for advertising. 
What’s your opinion? 

How about a ne efficiency ? 

THos. DALE, 
pe. .%. Manager, 
Dearborn Press, Inc., 
Dearborn, Mich. 


Court Orders Knoxville 
“Journal” Sold 


Chancellor Robert M. Jones, at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., has order the Knoxville 
Journal taken out of receivership and 
sold January 15. The court ordered 
that one-fourth of the sale price be in 
cash and the remainder paid from 
six months to a year after the date of 
the sale. 


H. C. Ridley Heads Necco 

Horace C. Ridley, formerly first vice- 
president of the New England Confec- 
tionery Company, Cambridge, Mass., 
Necco candies, has been elected presi- 
dent of that company, to succeed the 
late Fred R. Hayward. 

Harry C. Achorn, formerly second 
vice-president, has been made first vice- 
president to succeed Mr. Ridley. 
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Directs Test Campaigns on 


New Product 

The National Oil Products Company, 
Harrison, N. J., has appointed the Chas. 
Dallas Reach Advertising Agency, 
Newark, N. J., to direct the advertising 
of Euthol, a new olive oil hair prepara- 
tion. Newspaper test campaigns are 
now being released in various sections 
of the country, to be followed by sched- 
ules in women’s magazines and radio 
advertising. 

The National Oil company has alsc 
appointed the Reach agency to handle 
the marketing of a new line of deter 
gents, deodorants and disinfectants. 

With these appointments, the Reach 
agency, which has been handling the ad- 
vertising of the industrial oil division 
of the Rational Oil Products Company, 
now directs the advertising of three of 
the company’s four divisions. 


Made Director, Shevlin, 
Carpenter & Clarke 


Robert Hixon has been elected a di- 
rector of the Shevlin, Carpenter & 
Clarke Company, Minneapolis, Shevlin 
lumber, and president and a director of 
its affiliated company, The Hixon-Shev- 
lin Company, Bend, Oreg. He succeeds 
his brother, the late Frank P. Hixon, in 
these positions. 


With San Francisco 


“Examiner” 

A. S. Johnson, recently oeyetion 
manager of the Vancouver, B. C., Sun, 
has joined the promotion and research 
staff of the San Francisco Examiner. 
He was at one time with the promotion 
staff of the Los Angeles Examiner. 


Joins Philadelphia Printer 


Charles M. Sullivan, formerly with 
the Art Gravure Corporation, New York. 
as Philadelphia manager in charge of 
sales, has jdined the sales staff of the 
Franklin rinting Company, Philadel- 
phia. 


New Office for Windsor 


Agency 
The Walsh Advertising Company, 
Ltd., Windsor, Ont., has opened a 
branch office in London, Ontario. W. F. 
Heaman, of London, is in charge. 


Joins Boston Agency 
Roscoe Fitts, for the last five years 
sales manager of the Woburn Machine 
Company, has joined the Alfred Rooney 
Company, Boston advertising agency, as 
an account representative. 


G. F. Stockholders Increase 


The number of stockholders in the 
General Foods Corporation has reached 
over 50,000, with a gain of 10,000 for 
1931. Since 1929, the company reports, 
there has been an increase of 108 per 
cent in the number of stockholders. 
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RUTHE & SCHWARTZ 


DAIREN —_ 
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- Automobile Replacement Parts & accessories 
pisTerBUTORS 
yerren sTaTes euseer export CO. 
anew vores 
Damen. 26. Bovember wel 


Mesere., 
american Exporter, 
370 Seventh Avenue, 
Bew York City. 


Dear Sire, 

ferri to your ed. in your Bovember 1931 copy /pege 
so/tnindly pet us in touch with American Mamfecturer® of 
the following articles: 


MMMM ASS 


Clutch Fecing® 


ation Pees” 
slash piece Chane gare, ete. 
fe are also interested in automobile accessories, replacement 
parte, eto.» and sutomodile novelties. 
for offices, 


sith many thenke good 
we remain, Deer Sire 
‘Yours faithfully, 
RUTHE & SCHY 


From Manchuria 


Where, like our re 
is inqui aders, Will R ; 
this inquiry from ‘the U. S. Tire a ee usual, comes 


Our Readers Are Your Buyers Abroad 
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Mrs. Cortland K. Larned, 
Key Girl of the Harper's Bazaar 
Débutante Office in Detroit 


A Few Members of Our 
Detroit Debutante Staff 


Mrs. Cortland K. Larned 
Miss Virginia Ford 
Miss Ellanore Brown 
Miss Ellen Peabody 
Miss Mary Gene Smith 
Mrs. John H. Potter 
Miss Barbara Baker 
Mrs. E. W. Baker 
Mrs. J.M. Bulkley 
Mrs. Andrew Hotchkiss 
Mrs. J. A. Blanchard 
Mrs. Clark W. Bishop 
Miss Virginia Wills 
Miss Dorothy Keller 
Mrs. William L. McGivern 
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DIT, FOR INSTANCE— 


We send a member of our New York Debutante Staff to organize a 
débutante office for Harper's Bazaar in Detroit . . . 


She interests thirty-six of Detroit's smartest debutantes in the business 
of enrolling their friends as readers of Harper's Bazaar... 


At the end of a month (consisting of half-day working days) the thirty- 


six debutantes turned in 765 new three-year subscriptions. 


These subscribers’ home addresses are practically all in Grosse Pointe, 
Grosse Pointe Shores, Grosse Pointe Village, and Grosse Pointe 
Farms... 


Which is equal in New York to Sutton Place, the East 60's, the East 70's, 
Upper Park Avenue, or Upper Fifth Avenue. Ask any Detroiter! 


Now turn your mind's eye to the 126 important cities throughout the 
United States, visualize Harper's Bazaar Debutante offices doing 
the same work as has just gone on in Detroit, and then agree 
with us that this method of securing subscriptions (solicitation by 
the Inner Circle of the Inner Circle) is the soundest ever conceived 
to give advertisers 100% class circulation. 


And remember, this debutante method of circulation is original with 
Harper's Bazaar, and has been in operation for eight years! 


ee *, So ae. oh” ae © me 


BAZAAR 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 


Worcester’s Only Sunday Newspaper— 
As Seen Through LOCAL Eyes 


In Worcester, Massachusetts, local department stores find the 
Sunday Telegram an indispensable advertising medium for the 
heralding of new fashions and exceptional values. Local 
specialty shops use the Sunday Telegram regularly to promote 
high-grade merchandise. Local food stores find it brings im- 
mediate early-week returns. 

Local beauty shops, bakeries, jewelers, music stores, electrical dealers and others, 
use the Sunday Telegram 52 weeks in the year because they have found, 
from experience, that it pays. The Sunday Telegram’s wide margin of 
leadership in classified advertising reflects the successful experience of thou- 
sands who, having only a little money to spend for advertising, demand 
that that little shall bring sure and quick returns. 


Two Local Factors Enter Into This Local 
Confidence In Sunday Telegram Advertising 


One is the fact that in Worcester—typical New England city— 
Sunday is still a day when the family spends most time to- 


gether at home, and when the family council has most leisure 
to discuss and decide the week’s buying plans. 


The other is the fact that the Sunday Telegram is Worcester’s 
ONLY Sunday newspaper. Only through the Sunday Telegram 
can local folk, on Sunday, get the full local news of people and 
events in which they are interested. The Sunday Telegram has 
become an integral part of Worcester’s Sunday. It is read 
regularly, 52 Sundays in the year, by 7 of every 10 families 
in Worcester, and by additional thousands throughout the 
Worcester suburban trading area. 


ONLY through the Sunday Telegram can advertisers reach 
these families on the day when they have most time to 
read advertising and to make up their minds what to buy. 
Average Net Paid Circulation 
SUNDAY, 53,030; DAILY, 105,094 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco 





162,000 Inquiries in Three Months 
Gained by This Company 


Lesson for the Banker in How Hood Rubber Company Put Over Five 
Sales Points Painlessly 


By Roy Dickinson 


HE results of the Hood Rub- 
ber Company’s secret writing 
campaign offer a lesson which 
reaches down pretty close to the 
fundamentals of advertising. Quite 
naturally a campaign which pro- 
duced 162,000 inquiries within a 
period of three months and opened 
up scores of new accounts will in- 
terest both large and small manu- 
facturers who sell through re- 
tailers. 
In addition, it seemed to me, it 
ought to interest some of the 


bankers who have been known to 
urge manufacturers to cut down 
their advertising appropriations be- 
cause a certain amount of purchas- 
ing power is now curtailed. For 


here is a _ proposition which is 
pretty broad. 

Canvas shoes, which this cam- 
paign was designed to sell, appeal 
to the 36,000,000 individuals in this 
country who happen to be between 
the ages of five and nineteen. Re- 
search indicated that at least 75 
per cent of the market for canvas 
shoes is purchased by or for this 
large group. There are approxi- 
mately 44,000,000 people in the 
United States under the age of 
nineteen, 36,000,000 6f them above 
the age of five and under the nine- 
teen mark. 


Market Disappears 
Every Eleven Years 


Here is a market which disap- 
pears, under the law of averages, 
about every eleven years. Or it 
may be said that each year ap- 
proximatly one-eleventh of the 
market is gone and the company 
and other companies selling to this 
market have to go out and get a 
new one. Here is both a great 
primary and secondary market, for 
as they go out above the nineteen- 
year mark the adolescents continue 
to read advertising and when it 


comes time for them to buy can- 
vas shoes for their own kids they 
remember the name and the ser- 
vice they secured. The same way 
with other products. 

That is one factor the banker 
should carefully consider as he 
talks to manufacturers who want 
to borrow money for advertising 
in these times. It is one of the 
things he should realize before he 
urges any manufacturer to cut 
down on the very life blood of 
the company’s business future. 
Customers of tomorrow and of 
1933 have to be sold and reminded 
now. 


6,000 New Prospects 
Every Twenty-four Hours 


Let the banker also remember 
that each twenty-four hours there 
is a new group of 6,000 people who 
never heard of the manufacturer 
before, who don’t know that Gold 
Dust means a washing powder, 
that Grape-Nuts is a_ breakfast 
food, that Knox makes hats and 
Studebaker automobiles. 

The advertising message may be 
an old story to the manufacturer, 
to the banker, to the consumer but 
each twenty-four hours a fresh 
group of people come into the 
market and must be told the story 
all over again. This is one of the 
fundamental and real reasons why 
advertising always should be con- 
tinuous. 

How the Hood company planned 
its campaign to get over its selling 
points painlessly has been described 
previously in Printers’ Ink. The 
plan based upon a study of its 
own juvenile prospects was that 
kids would be more interested in 
secret writing and solving a mys- 
tery than they would in reading 
reason-why copy about shoes. A 
test campaign on a _ mysterious 
treasure hunt contest led to the na- 
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tional contest with monthly prizes. 
The company managed to get over 
its selling message by means of it 
and secured 162,000 names of pros- 
pects and customers within a pe- 
riod of three months. 

Reproduced herewith are four 
of the more than fifteen messages 
in secret writing which 
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work. Perhaps that is one of 
the reasons why they co-operated 
so unanimously and _enthusiasti- 
cally. 

More than 30,000 inquiries in the 
first two weeks convinced the com- 
pany that it was on the right track 
and the final figure of 162,000 en- 





the children were asked 
to decipher. It will be 
noted that they all get 
over each time 
slogan, ‘“‘Get More 
Wear with Hoods.” 
The five actual selling 
points, such as com- 
fort toe, arch support, 
sure-footed soles and 
the others, were also 
put over painlessly and 
interestingly by hav- 
ing each one of the 
secret cryptograms 
contain one word in 
each of the points. The 
kid who had to de- 
cipher the secret writ- 
ing couldn’t miss get- 





1. SDOOH HTIW RAEW EROM TEG 
Just start at the end and read backwards and you 
have the message—GET MORE WEAR WITH 

the HOODS. 

2. TEG FORM REAW HITW SOODH 
Here the first and last letters of each word have been 
transposed. In “get,” the letters “G” and “T” changed 
places. In “more,” “M” and “E” aré reversed, etc. 

3. ET ORE EAR ITH OODS GMWWH 
Here the first letter of each word has been removed 
to form the last word of the message. Just take the 
last letter group and break it up by adding its first 
letter “G” to the first word of the cipher message 
“ET” and you have “GET”; add the second letter 
“M” to the second word “ORE” to rthake “MORE,” 
etc., and you will again have the message GET 
MORE WEAR WITH HOODS. 

4. GETMO REWE ARWI THHO ODS 
Here the words of the sample message have simply 
been redivided so that they do not make sense. If you 
wrote down all the 
you would have GETMOREWEARWITHHOODS— 
which separates into GET MORE WEAR WITH 
HOODS, of course. 


letters together without breaks 








ting the selling point. 

The campaign, which 
ran in juvenile publications, con- 
tained fifty-two prizes for the 
winners each month. Each adver- 
tisement announced a separate con- 
test and contained a special crypto- 
gram to be solved. In order to help 
them solve the cryptograms the 
children were asked to send for the 
book on secret writing from which 
the examples reproduced above were 
taken. The direct-mail campaign 
offered to dealers, the posters 
which they put up in their win- 
dows, the postcard campaign of- 
fered at 3 cents per name and 
quantities of the secret writing 
book, inspired retailers in all parts 
of the country to co-operate ac- 
tively in the contest. They liked 
the plan so well that they spent 
$25,000 of their hard-to-get 1931 
dollars to buy 1,000,000 handbills, 
200,000 reprints of the advertise- 
ments and 350,000 copies of the 
secret writing booklet. 

Beyond displaying dealer-help 
material and distributing booklets 
when the children asked for them, 
the retailer wasn’t asked to go out 
of his way to do'a lot of extra 


abled it not only to maintain its 
volume of pairs at near normal, 
but also opened up a great many 


hard-boiled accounts which the 
company had not been able to sell 
previously. 

The very simplicity of the deal- 
ers’ job which made them co-oper- 
ate so heartily, also added local 
prestige to the retailers’ franchise. 
For at the end of each month when 
the kids gathered around the store 
window to see who had won the 
prizes for that particular month, 
many more books were distributed, 
many new child customers came 
into the store. 

When Clyde Macauley, of 
Springfield, for example, won a 
radio for the best solving of the 
cryptogram of the month and the 
best letter of 100 words telling 
what he thought of the Hood sales 
point mentioned in the secret writ- 
ing, the company sent the radio to 
the store of the outstanding dealer 
in that city. 

First of all the big prize was 
put on exhibition for several days. 
Then Clyde, surrounded by an ad- 
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miring group of his friends, came 
in to get it. The company worked 
out for the retailer a presentation 
program which made a great hit 
both with the child, his friends, his 
parents and the local community. 
In many cases his picture was run 
in the local paper as a young man 
able to solve secret writings suc- 
cessfully in a great national trea- 
sure hunt. This local prestige 
value built up by the enthusiastic 
co-operation of retailers, led to 
several contests run by department 
stores on their own hook to tie up 
with the national one. Naturally, 
the children who had been excited 
about solving cryptograms helped 
open many new accounts. 

The procedure was simple. Read- 
ing in their own publications of 
the prizes offered eager treasure 
hunters the kids went around to 
the nearest retail store asking for 
books on secret writing. The re- 
tailer thus accosted by hordes of 
eager kids would call up the local 
branch manager asking what it was 
all about. The local company rep- 
resentative would then suggest that 
a salesman could come over and 
tell the whole story quickly and 
briefly, much better than it could 
be explained over the telephone or 
by letter. This led, in a large 
number of cases, to orders from 
retailers who had never previously 
purchased. 

Scores of new accounts that 
salesmen had never been able to 
sell previously, including one of 
the largest outlets on the Pacific 
Coast came to sell Hood shoes in 
this. direct action manner. 

This idea of hunting for new 
business with a treasure hunt con- 
test designed to meet the interest 
of customers, discovered by re- 
search and tested out before na- 
tional use on a list of six hundred 
selected names, was used at a time 
when European and Japanese price 
competition was hot, when the in- 
dustry was having trouble. Its 
success both with customers and 
retailers offers one more bit of tes- 
timony to the big lesson of the 
times. 

Research, a new idea, a test, then 
dramatic advertising, can and does 
build more business in dull times. 
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Expect American Tobacco to 
Renew Tennessee Advertising 


Cranston Williams, secretary-manager 
of the Southern Newspa r Publishers’ 
Association, has sent the following infor- 
mation to members re arding the effect 
of the change in the law in Tennessee 
requiring manufacturers, wholesalers or 
jobbers to affix the revenue stamp on 
cigarette any = so far as cutting 
the Cellophane wrapper is concerned. 

“I have been informed that the Ten- 
nessee Commissioner of Revenue no 
longer insists on the slitting of the Cel- 
lophane wrapper so that the stamp can 
be placed on the original package. The 
amendment to the _ provides that 
stamps shall be affixed in such a man- 
ner that they cannot be removed with- 
out mutilating or destroying them. Any 
method that may be used to reach the 
desired result will be satisfactory with 
the Sales Tax Division of the rt- 
ment of Finance and Taxation. An 
order covering the matter is expected to 
be issued in a few days by the Depart- 
ment in Nashville. 

“In the meantime, information has 
been received that the American To- 
bacco Company expects to put Tennessee 
newspapers on their list for the January 
avers campaign, starting Janu 

The American Tobacco Company, as 
previously reported, had stopped adver- 
tising in Tennessee, stating that its 
cigarette advertising featuring the pack- 
age would be inconsistent under the 
previous ruling. 


C. H. Lang Advanced by 


General Electric 

Chester H. Lang, formerly assistant 
manager of the publicity department of 
the General Electric Company and, later, 
comptroller of the budget, has m ap- 
pointed manager of the publicity de- 
partment. He succeeds Martin P. Rice, 
who has retired, after having been with 
the General Electric Company for 
thirty-seven years. 


To Advertise for Tourists 
The Western International Highway 


Association will be organized as the 
result of a recent meeting at Yakima, 
Wash., of delegates from Pacific Coast 
States and British Columbia chambers 
of commerce. This association will launch 
a plan of advertising to draw tourists 
to the national parks of the West and 
to create a new tourist loop in that 
section. 


Death of Daniel E. Paris 


Daniel E. Paris, who conducted an 
advertising agency at Boston under his 
own name, died at Cambridge, Mass., 
last week at the age of fifty. A brother, 
Sherman B. Paris, who survives, re- 
cently took over the advertising business 
which he now conducts sd his own 
name. Another brother, J. Paris, a 

rtner in the New Vor advertising 
agency of Paris & Peart, also survives. 





What Governor McKelvie Thinks 


About Business 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Apropos all this talk in Print- 
ERS’ INK about not bothering the 
“pilot” of a business: 

In any complete list of big ex- 
ecutives in the United States, the 
name of Alexander Legge, pres- 
ident of the International Harves- 
ter Company, will be found. It was 
my privilege to serve beside him 
for nearly two years when he was 
Chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board. What follows is not in 
praise of this good man, but to 
illustrate a point. 

When Chairman Legge retired 
from the Farm Board, the word 
went around the office, “he sees 
them all.” That was literally true. 
Of the hundreds who came to 
call on the head of that new agency 
of government, none went away 
without a word from him. How 
he ever did it and carried on his 
vast executive burden was a mat- 
ter of constant amazement—even 
concern—to his associates. When 
the day came to say “Good-bye” 
it was with a hearty hand shake 
and a good wish to the least of the 
employees of the board. He met 
all who came to see him, and knew 
all with whom he worked. 

Another trait: Not infrequently 
a circular, or a form letter would 
come across my desk bearing the 
familiar mark of his having read 
it. It was.so with every member 
of the board. He read bales of 
material that the average man 
would have dispatched to the waste 
basket. Hastily he sifted the wheat 
from the chaff, taking no chance 
that a good thought, or an im- 
portant fact get by unnoticed. 

And correspondence! Few will 
ever know the volume of mail that 
came to his desk. Much of it was 
in the unsteady hand of calloused 
palms, and not infrequently from 
a farm mother who had worked her 
heart out trying to wrest a living 
from the products of her toil, while 
rearing a family to honest and re- 
spectable citizenship. These letters 
he answered personally. In his an- 


*Pilots” 


swers one could see the background 
of an humble home, industrious 
parents, frugal living and the hard 
work that were his heritage as a 
boy on a frontier farm. 

There is so much I could say of 
a man who struck the popular 
imagination with Rooseveltian 
force, but I have illustrated my 
point. How much time can execu- 
tives spend profitably seeing peo- 
ple, reading the mass that comes 
across their desks, and acting hu- 
man? A lot more than most of us 
think. 

Within my acquaintance, a man 
had traveled far on an honest busi- 
ness mission. He asked that his 
card be presented to the proper de- 
partment head. Said head was “in 
conference.” 

Then he would see the assistant. 

“Too busy.” 

“Well, I’m not going away from 
here without seeing somebody,” 
said he, * ‘send my card to the pres- 
ident.” 

He was received cordially and 
without much delay by the head of 
that big concern. I wonder if that 
is not too common a distinguishing 
trait between executives and others 
who fill waste baskets and keep the 
outer-office full of people cooling 
their heels? 

S. R. McKeEtvre, 
Publisher, 
Nebraska Farmer, 

LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Doubles 


Appropriation 

The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
plans a newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising campaign for 1932 making use of 
a national advertising appropriation 
which has been doubled. The campaign 
will feature safety glass and a new 
paint, known as Vitalized Wallhide. 


Appointed by Borden Farm 
Products of Michigan 


Clifton Bostian has been appointed 
eoerene. manager of the Borden Farm 


Products Company of Michigan, Detroit. 
This company represents the recent con- 
solidation of the Gabel-Risdon Creamery 
and the Belle Isle Creamery, both of 
Detroit. 
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NOT ALL HANDS ARE FOLDED 


Hands that are folded—complacently waiting for times to get 
better—are not indicative of a ready market for goods. There 
is a close relationship between hands that are folded and homes 
that are folding up. 

Needlecraft readers do not sit with folded hands. They. put 
their hands to work. For Needlecraft readers have acquisitive 
habits. They sew to acquire better quality, greater beauty, 
more individuality. They want these things so badly that they 
are willing to work to get them. 

The discrimination of these active, acquisitive women, offers 
a live market to alert advertisers. The advertisers who key 
their copy need not be told this. They know it. 


NEE DLECRAPRT 
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Based Upon Census of Distribution by U. 5 


YOUR 1932 ADVERTISING IN 


INFLUENCE A PER CAPITA SALES P( 
100,000 TO 500,000 POPULATION - 
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nt of Commeres — ne 
MOKESMAN-REVIEW AND SPOKANE CHRONICLE 
30.1% GREATER THAN-AVERAGE FOR ALL 7Z US, CITIES, 
ABOVE AVERAGE PER CAPITA SALES FOR ENTIRE U. 6, 


an 


ASED upon the Census of Distribution of the United States Department 

of Commerce the 1929 per capita retail sales for the 102,247 city and town 

families of the Spokane Country was $764 (or $3,056 per family). This 
is 30.1% higher than average per capita sales for all 77 cities of the United 
States—100,000 to 500,000 population; 26.3% greater than for all 370 cities— 
25,000 and up; and 87.2% greater than the average per capita sales for the 
entire United States. 

Buying Power—Living Standards: That the Spokane Country is out- 
standing is easy to understand when it is remembered that the per family 
wealth is 29.4% higher than the United States average; 35% more of our 

file income tax returns; 30% more homes are wired for electricity; 
30.8% more of our families have telephones and percentage of automobiles to 
families is one-sixth greater than the country’s average. 


Buying Activity—1932 Sales Conditions: Department store sales in 
Spokane 1931 compared with 1930 according to Federal Reserve Agent's report 
made the best showing of any city in the Twelfth Federal Reserve District 
except one. Spokane Country sources of income are spread over such varied 
industries as mining, lumbering, diversified agriculture and fruit growing, 
with a total annual new wealth production of $400,000,000. 

Economical, Influential Newspaper Coverage: THE SPOKESMAN- 
REVIEW and SPOKANE CHRONICLE combined circulation (86% UN- 
duplicated) offers such a complete coverage of the 102,247 city and town fam- 
ilies in this field that no supplementary media whatsoever are necessary for 
the advertiser to secure his full share of the “30% above average market” 
business to be had in the Spokane Country during 1932. Product surveys and 
special information promptly. 


THE SPOKESMAN- REVIEW, 
SPOKANE DAILY CHRONICLE 
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Business Will Be 
Good This Year 


for those who choose 
their markets with T 
discrimination— me 
reta 

S 
For instance, one can always sell troc 


quality goods in good old cou 


intr 
sell 


York County 
Pennsylvania 


if one advertises one’s wares in the 
newspaper in which ‘the people of 
that community have learned 
through a period of many years to 
have an unusual confidence, to 
wit— 


The York, Pa. 
Gazette and Daily 


which covers the whole of this trad- 
ing unit (and no more) completely 
and intensively. 


oo 


HOWLAND & HOWLAND, Inc. 


National Representatives 


New York Chicago 
393 Seventh Ave. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 





























Getting the New Package into 
Circulation 


Experience Shows That, Where Possible, the Introduction Should Be 
Simultaneous in All Parts of Country 


By C. B. Larrabee 


HE last and, from several 

angles, most serious phase of 
the process of changing a package 
is putting the new package on the 
retailer’s shelves. 

Should the new package be in- 
troduced instantaneously on a 
country-wide scale, or should it be 
introduced gradually as dealers 
sell out their stocks of the old 
package? ; 

If the instantaneous process is 
to be followed, what provision 
should be made for taking back 
merchandise in the old package? 

If this merchandise is not to be 
taken back, how are the dealers to 
be helped to clean out their stocks 
of old packages? 

How soon after the introduction 
of the new package is it safe to 
announce it to consumers? 

There is one broad general prin- 
ciple the soundness of which has 
been pretty well demonstrated by 
the experiences of advertisers who 
have tried all sorts of methods of 
introducing new packages. This 
principle is that if possible the 
manufacturer should make the new 
package introduction simultaneously 
in all parts of the country. 


Why Packages 
Are Changed 


As a rule, manufacturers do not 
change packages just for the fun 
of it. Among the various reasons 
for changes the most usual are 
either an improved product which, 
of itself, demands an improved 
package or else the fact that the 
package design has gradually be- 
come so antiquated that it is acting 
as a serious handicap on sales, par- 
ticularly where the package is com- 
pared with the more modern and 
effective containers of competitors. 

In either case, the change is or 
should be news and there is noth- 
ing newsy about the process of 
evolution. Niagara Falls has grad- 


ually been working its way back 
toward Lake Erie for many years, 
but it was not until exceptionally 
large chunks of rock were cast 
into the Niagara river that this 
process of erosion became news. 
The same principle applies to a 
package change. 


Many Advantages Lost 
by Slow Change 


Printers’ INK has _ published 
numerous articles telling about the 
advantages of a new package in 
giving wholesalers and retailers a 
renewed interest in the product, in 
giving the salesmen something new 
to talk about, in giving the copy 
writer a new theme for his copy, 
in generally giving the impression 
that the manufacturer has brought 
his product up to date and has 
made it the best on the market. It 
is obvious that if the manufacturer 
is going to make his change slowly, 
many of these advantages will be 
lost. 

Aside from losing the news value 
of a package change, there are 
several disadvantages of the 
gradual method of introduction. If 
the new container is introduced 
slowly as individual dealers sell out 
old stocks the advertiser finds him- 
self in the situation of having cer- 
tain dealers in a territory carrying 
the new package, while others carry 
the old. The result is that a num- 
ber of consumers who have pur- 
chased the product in the new 
container from one dealer and then 
are offered it in the old container 
by some other dealer, are likely 
to think they are getting old mer- 
chandise which, of course, they 
are. If the job is done by selling 
individual wholesalers in the same 
way, there are numerous opportu- 
nities for mixing up both new and 
old packages. 

Therefore, it is obvious that if 
there are not some insurmountable 
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obstacles the change should be 
made on a nation-wide scale. 

This brings up questions of how 
it is to be effected. 

General Foods, in making a 
change on the Grape-Nuts pack- 
age, introduced an_ interesting 
equalization process, which is de- 
scribed by Bruce Ashby, associate 
advertising manager of the com- 
pany, as follows: 

“Our district sales representatives 
and all salesmen were instructed 
to equalize direct consumer stock 
within their territory limits insofar 
as it was possible to do so, prior 
to the time that the release of the 
new package was made to the field. 
If one customer had ordered 500 
cases of Grape-Nuts, for jnstance, 
for immediate shipment and an- 
other customer in the same area 
had 1,000 cases of the product in 
the old container, we issued a 
credit memorandum for 500 cases 
to the latter customer and trans- 
ferred that merchandise to the man 
who had no stock. In this way, all 
of the old package merchandise 
was moved out and it was not 
necessary to pick up any stock.” 

This equalization plan is capable 
of a number of variations and 
should be applicable to almost any 
type of product. Certainly if a 
manufacturer making a _ semi- 
perishable product like Grape-Nuts 
can put it into effect successfully, 
the plan would seem to have the 
merits of almost general applica- 
tion. 


Changing When Dealers’ 
Stocks Are Lowest 


The manufacturer making a 
package change may stack the 
cards in his favor somewhat by 
carefully gauging the season in 
which the change is to be made. 
For instance, when the Wesson Oil 
and Snowdrift Sales Company in- 
troduced a new package it chose, 
according to F. W. Tamke, adver- 
tising manager, a time when deal- 
ers’ stocks were at their natural 
low for the year. This minimized 
the dealer’s efforts in cleaning up 
old stock and made it possible for 
him to have complete stocks of the 
new container ready at the upswing 
of his sales curve. 
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E. Fougera & Company, Inc., 
quite logically chose a time when 
dealers’ stocks were moving rapidly 
and therefore when the new Vapex 
package was introduced it was 
brought out in January at the 
height of the sales season. 


New Package Brought 
Out in Best Season 


J. V. Powers, secretary of the 
company, explains the company’s 
reasoning when he says, 

“We timed our change so as to 
bring the new package out in the 
midst of our best season when 
Vapex was moving rapidly. We 
knew from our experience that the 
average druggist carried only a few 
bottles in stock. We knew, too, 
that our jobbers, according to our 
records, would be ordering fresh 
stock at least once and in some 
cases several times during the 
month in which we made our 
change. Therefore, we started ship- 
ping our new package in January 
and by February, when we an- 
nounced it to the trade in double- 
page spreads in the leading busi- 
ness papers and by mail with 
copies of the spreads, we already 
had a fairly good distribution of 
the package. The surprising thing 
to us was that by the first of April 
we believe that almost 100 per cent 
of the retail stores were selling the 
new package.” 

Since the Vapex change was en- 
tirely in the outer cardboard con- 
tainer, this company was able to 
introduce an interesting method of 
handling the old stock problem. 
Salesmen were supplied with a cer- 
tain amount of dummy cartons and 
on occasions went through whole- 
salers’ stocks and substituted the 
new cartons for the old. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Powers they did not 
have to do a great deal of this be- 
cause the stocks were moving so 
rapidly. However, the idea has 
possibilities for other manufac- 
turers where the chief change is 
in the outer carton and the label on 
the bottle is left practically the 
same. 

Another solution of the old stock 
problem is to give the dealers some 
special sales help in order to let 
them clear out their old models. 
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This is in a way an adaptation of 
the plan used by automobile com- 
panies in making model changes. 
In this case the manufacturers 
make a sharp price cut and the 
dealers by special drives, featuring 
the bargain appeal almost entirely, 
clean out their stocks of old 
models. 

If such a method is used the 
manufacturer must be careful to 
slow down orders from dealers so 
that they do not have large stocks 
of the old package on hand. Ob- 
viously, if dealers are heavily 
stocked and do put a special drive 
on the product, a great deal of the 
impetus which is usually gained by 
bringing out.a new package will be 
lost because consumers will be 
pretty thoroughly stocked at low 
prices which have been used as bait 
to get them to buy. This price 
angle would seem to be one of the 
most serious disadvantages in this 
type of drive. Obviously, if a cold- 
cream manufacturer gets his deal- 
ers to cut prices on his old pack- 
ages deeply, consumers will not be 
particularly anxious to buy the 
new packages at a higher price. 
Therefore, it is essential that the 
manufacturer see that the stocks 
are as low as possible at about the 
time he brings out his new pack- 
age although he does meet the dan- 
ger that by trying to slow down 
dealer orders, he also slows down 
consumer orders. 


Few Manufacturers Take 
Back Old Goods 


Only a few manufacturers, in- 
vestigation shows, have followed 
the policy of taking back goods 
packed in the old containers. In 


some instances, where dealers’ 
stocks were fairly low, the manu- 
facturers have felt that it was pos- 
sible to take back several thousand 
dollars worth of old merchandise 
in order to get it completely off 
the dealers’ shelves before bringing 
out the new merchandise. If the 
product is not perishable this re- 
turned merchandise may be re- 
packed in new containers. 

Of course, it is impossible for a 
manufacturer to reach an_ ideal 
situation where he finds dealers ab- 
solutely cleaned out of old stock 
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on one day and able to put the new 
package on the market the next. 
Therefore, the term “instantan- 
eous” must be considered flexibly. 
One manufacturer, who made his 
package change in several stages in 
order to take care of this problem 
of dealers’ stocks, states that not 
until the final change had been 
made was anything announced to 
the consumer. He adds, signifi- 
cantly: “If we had to make an- 
other change we would go to the 
new carton immediately and make 
complete announcement in advance 
to dealers in order to give them a 
chance to clear the old stock.” 


How the New Package 
Should Be Announced 


The next question that arises is 
that of announcing the new pack- 
age. The answer to this will de- 
pend quite a lot on whether the 
article is a slow mover or a fast 
one. If the article is one which 
moves fairly rapidly so that there 
is a comparatively short interval 
between the time that the product 
leaves the factory and the time that 
it gets into the hands of the con- 
sumer, the announcement to the 
trade can wait until a fairly late 
date. On the other hand, if the 
product is a slow mover the trade 
should be given some intimation 
that a change is going to be made 
sufficiently in advance in order to 
allow dealers to lay their plans to 
clean out what stock! they have. 

The most satisfactory method 
disclosed by an investigation of the 
methods used by a number of 
manufacturers would seem to be 
the making of an announcement to 
the company’s salesmen at a 
period not more than two months 
in advance of the change. If pos- 
sible, this should be done at sales 
meetings or at a general sales con- 
vention where the new package idea 
can be put over with a big hoorah, 
with all the inspirational tricks 
that go with giving the salesmen a 
new idea. If the problem cannot 
be handled by sales meetings, the 
company should announce the new 
change by means of letters and 
folders. 

At about the time that the sales- 
men are cut loose on the trade, 
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announcement of the new package 
should be shot out in the trade 
press by means of advertisements. 
Here the manufacturer gets his 
first opportunity really to capita- 
lize on the value of the change. If 
the job is done correctly, the trade 
will be thoroughly informed and 
should be at least mildly enthusias- 
tic about the new package by the 
time that it is put into shipment. 

If the stock problem has been 
thoroughly taken care of by the 
equalization method or some other 
method, the manufacturer should 
have fairly complete distribution 
of a new package within six weeks 
or two months from the time that 
he announces it to his salesmen. 
Business conditions or other trade 
factors may not make this possible 
but the experience of other manu- 
facturers shows that two months is 
really an outside limit with most 
lines. Then, when the manufac- 
turer feels that he has something 
approaching 100 per cent distribu- 
tion of the new containers, he 
makes his consumer announcement 
and completes the final link’ in the 
chain which started a long while 
before when he first got the idea 
that his package should be im- 
proved. 

I have questioned a number of 
manufacturers who have used the 
gradual method of introducing a 
new package and in no instance 
have I found a manufacturer who 
had tried this system who was 
really enthusiastic about it. Some 
of them, to be sure, say that they 
feel that this method is satisfactory 
but they lack the positive conviction 
which is to be found in the state- 
ments of those manufacturers who 
have used the instantaneous method 
and have seen it work out. 

Therefore, there is every reason 
to say that unless there are unusual 
conditions present, the instanta- 
neous method is the most satisfac- 
tory. Further, there is every indi- 
cation that it is essential that the 
new package be introduced under 
some system whereby salesmen, 
wholesalers, retailers and consum- 
ers are successively made enthus- 
iastic about the new container. If 
the job of stocking dealers is prop- 
erly handled and the package is 
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properly announced, the first con- 
sumer advertising telling about the 
new product will come as a real 
piece of news and will find whole- 
salers and retailers ready to push 
the product to consumers. 


P. I. Is Popular in Corbin 
Family 


MerepitH PusiisHinc CoMPANY 
es Mornes, Iowa 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Enclosed please find check for $3 for 
a year’s subscription to Printers’ INK 
to be entered in the name of my son: 

Epwin E. Corsin, 
c/o Weyerhaeuser Forest Products Co., 
Merchants National Bank Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

The young man is twenty-one years 
of age and has just made a humble en- 
try into the ranks of oteestaing men, 
after protesting from college. t was 
when I was the same age that I became 
an employee of E. T. Meredith and si- 
multaneously became a consistent reader 
of Printers’ InK. 

Here’s at least one place where this 
young man can profitably emulate the ex- 
ample set by his dad. 

Ep F. Corstn, 
Vice-President. 

P. S.—Have made the check for $6 t 

include my own renewal. 


G. A. Semmlow, Advertising 
Agent, Milwaukee Road 


George A. Semmlow has been ap- 
pointed advertising agent of the Milwau- 
kee Road with headquarters in Chicago 
He has been with the Milwaukee Road 
since 1908, serving as chief clerk in the 
advertising department since 1920. In 
his new appointment, Mr. Semmlow suc- 
ceeds the late A. L. Eidemiller. 

Ray W. Myles, for the last five years 
passenger agent at Gallatin Gateway, 
Mont., will succeed Mr. Semmlow as 
chief clerk of the advertising depart- 
ment. ; 


W. A. Zir:merman Joins 
Geyer Agercy 


Waldemar A. Zimmerman, formerly 
manager of the New York office of 
Mitchell-Faust-Dickson & Wieland, Chi- 
cago advertising agency, has joined The 
Geyer Company, sieestiin agency. Mr. 
Zimmerman, who will be located at the 
Dayton, Ohio, headquarters of the Geyer 
agency was Desuneale with the Thomp- 
son-Koch Company, Cincinnati. 


“Better Roads,” New 


Publication 

Better Roads is a new non-technical 
monthly publication, with offices at 173 
Madison Street, Chicago, published 
in the interests of the secondary road 
field represented by county, state and 
township officials. A. Perrin is pub- 
lisher of the new magazine. Howard 

P. Hoeper is business manager. 
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A new name 


for an old magazine 


To define more clearly the editorial theme of the maga- 
zine, the subjects covered and the service rendered, 30-year- 
old System has changed its name to Management Methods. 
This change is effective with the current issue. 


The functions enumerated on the front cover are the every- 
day operating problems of America’s larger businesses. The 
responsibility for their solution rests on the shoulders of the 
Second-In-Command—the 45,000 men who subscribe to this 
old-new publication. Solutions of these problems form the 
editorial platform of Management Methods. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
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ANNOUNCING 
the purchase of 


PICTORIAL 
REVIEW 


by 


LEE ELLMAKER 
in association with 
GEORGE S. FOWLER 
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Mr. Ellmaker, the new publisher, a director of the Na- 
tional Publishers Association, was the founder and pub- 
lisher of the Philadelphia Daily News, the publisher 
of Liberty for the past year, and for the past three years 
has been actively associated as executive Vice President 
of Macfadden Publications, Inc. 

Mr. Fowler, the new President, has been Vice Presi- 
dent of the Pictorial Review Company, having joined 
it last April. Previous to that time, he was Advertising 
Manager of Colgate & Co. for sixteen years, was for 
three years with the J. Walter Thompson Company, and 
later became Vice President and General Sales Manager 
of the Simmons Company. 

The new President announces that there will be no 
change in the Advertising Department of the magazine, 
organized last fall with T. Wylie Kinney as Manager. 

The purchase of the Pictorial Review Company in- 
cludes not only the magazine and its pattern business, 
but also its subsidiary, the Excella Corporation, with 
its pattern business, the Company’s 13-story building 
on West 39th Street, New York, and all other assets. 


° . ° 


The youngest magazine in its field, Pictorial Review 
has established a record known to readers and adver- 
tisers alike. With the continued support of the editorial 
staff that has made such a splendid magazine possible, 
the new management recognizes fully the challenge 
and the opportunity that exists for the future. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW COMPANY 
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Kill the Star Boarders! wit 
Advises the DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE NEWS 
+ following this advice, dairymen of the “New York 


impo: 


City Milk Shed” are weeding out the low producers. 
Every day hundreds of unprofitable cows are being sent 
to the slaughter house. In this way, our subscribers are fluctt 
adjusting their milk production to present conditions broke 


and protecting their profits. —_ 


Again and again, the readers of the Dairymen’s those 
League News have proved themselves responsive to those 
appeals for united action. In fact, they depend largely 1. ¢ 
upon this farmer-owned dairy paper for information Th 
regarding their organization and industry. quest 

Advertising in the Dairymen’s League News reaches prop 
the leaders of the industry, and through them often 9 
influences whole communities. grap! 

Consult us for information on the dairy industry in meas 
the New York Milk Shed. mene 


NEW YORK—11 West 42nd St. 
R. L. Culver, Bus. Mer. 
Phone PEnnsylvania 6-4760 
CHICAGO—10 S. La Salle St. 
J. A. Meyer 
Phone Franklin 1429 
"The Dairy Paper of the New York 
City Milk Shed”’ 


publ; 








What Advertising Agencies Do 
with Statistics 


{[EprtoriaL Note: L. D. H. 
Weld, director of research of 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., at last 
week’s meeting in Washington of 
the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, described the work he is do- 
ing in measuring sales potentials. 
This work was the subject of 
seven articles by Dr. Weld which 
appeared in Printers’ INK, start- 
ing with the July 31, 1930, issue. 
His address, an abstract of which 
appears below, summarizes this 
series. ] 


\ ITHOUT attempting to give 
a complete catalog of the 
uses and applications of statistics 
by an advertising agency, the fol- 
lowing list gives some idea of the 
importance of statistics in modern 
advertising : 
I. Analysis of Sales Figures. 


An advertising agency analyzes 
for the client the trend of sales 


from year to year and seasonal 


fluctuations. It has the sales 
broken down by sales districts or 
trading areas. It analyzes selling 
costs. It compares sales with 
those of competitors and with 
those of the industry as a whole. 


II. Consumer and Dealer Surveys. 


This involves the framing of 
questionnaires, decision as to 
proper samples, and the training 
and sending out of interviewers. 
Tabulation, interpretation, and 
graphic presentation follow. The 
measurement of public tastes and 
ittitudes is involved. 


IIf. Media Analysis. 


Although much of this is done 
by publishers and by organizations 
like the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, there is 
much left for the advertising 
agency to do. Circulations are 
broken down by trading areas and 
rates have to be analyzed. Fig- 
ures on duplication of circulations, 
type of people who read different 
publications, and the extent to 


which people are influenced by 
different kinds of media and by 
different types of editorial matter 
have to be scrutinized and in- 
terpreted. 


IV. The Testing of Advertisements. 


This involves statistical records 
and interpretation of sales tests, of 
coupon returns, and of opinion 
tests. There is great opportunity 
for development of statistical tech- 
nique in this connection. 


V. Measurement of Sales Poten- 


tials. 


This involves the setting up of 
buying power indexes in order to 
measure market potentials for dif- 
ferent commodities. 

As a sample of statistical tech- 
nique employed by an advertising 
agency, I shall describe briefly the 
objects in measuring sales poten- 
tials : 

A. To establish sales quotas. 

B. To discover weak and strong 
spots in distribution. 

C. To decide how much adver- 
tising to place in each part of the 
country. 

D. To throw light on the choice 
of media. 


Likes Own Medicine 


Tue Ropert E. Ramsay ORGANIZATION, 


Nc. 
New York, Dec. 22, 1931. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In looking through the December 15 
issue of the Weexty, I was particularly 
interested in ‘Advertising Agents’ Ad- 
vertising,” page 20. This is a point that 
we make with our clients many times 
that we, in our business, “take our own 
medicine’ and advertise continuously 
and persistently. 

Therefore, I have worked out and 
below give you.our definite percentages 
compared with sales hased on the han- 
dling as if we were clients of ourselves. 

You are at liberty to publish this in 
response to Mr. Snead’s inquiry, if you 
wish. 

Rosert E. Ramsay. 

N.B. 1926—.03% 

1927—.23 
1928—.02 

1929—.017 
1930—.13 
1931—.024 











A Radio Contest as a Lever on 


Dealers and Jobbers 


How Pabst Corporation Used Volume of Returns to Get Support for 
Its Advertising 


AST May the Pabst Corpora- 

tion began a series of daytime 
radio broadcasts for Pabst-ett, one 
of its food products. The schedule 
adopted called for two programs 
weekly, each fifteen minutes long, 
over a network of twenty-three sta- 
tions. The company’s aim was to 
supplement its publication adver- 
tising for Pabst-ett by offering en- 
tertainment that would in the nor- 
mal order of things tend to build 
up a stronger customer preference. 


No Special Effort 
to Get Inquiries 


There was apparently no partic- 
ular advantage in trying to produce 
a large number of radio inquiries. 
Consequently no special effort was 
made to induce listeners who en- 
joyed the entertainment to write to 
Pabst expressing their views. 
Nevertheless the company did re- 
ceive letters from a considerable 
number of listeners. 

Naturally as Pabst-ett salesmen 
called on their customers and pros- 
pects they pointed out the fact that 
Pabst was broadcasting twice a 
week. This, they suggested, was a 
logical reason why every distrib- 
utor and retailer should make a 
bigger effort than ever to sell 
Pabst-ett. Frankly, the results of 
this work to merchandise the radio 
programs were not impressive. Job 
bers and retail merchants listened 
to the story attentively and then 
in effect said, “Well, what of it? 
Your radio program isn’t worth 
anything so far as I am concerned. 
Women don’t listen to the radio 
during the daytime and even if 
they do they don’t pay any atten- 
tion to what is broadcast.” 

It didn’t require many interviews 
of this kind to start the Pabst 
people wondering how much fact 
there was back of this theory that 
daytime broadcasts don’t get across. 
They had no conclusive evidence 
that their programs had any fol- 
lowing of loyal listeners. The lack 


of any great volume of letters from 
their radio audience, of course, 
prevented their showing the doubt- 
ing Thomases among their trade 
how wrong they were. 

For these reasons about the mid- 
dle of the summer the company 
decided that it was time to discover 
whether or not people were indif- 
ferent to a good program put on 
the air during the daytime. Ob- 
viously the thing to do was to make 
a more definite bid for some re- 
sponse to their broadcasts. It 
should be pointed out here that 
from the time of its inception, the 
Pabst broadcast has featured an 
excellent male quartette. The con- 
tinuity was prepared by men thor- 
oughly experienced in radio adver- 
tising and two representatives of 
the company have always been 
present in the studio at the time of 
broadcasts to supervise the pro- 
grams. 

The company came to the con- 
clusion that some sort of contest 
would be the best means of stimu- 
lating the response desired. It was 
decided not to offer any costly 
prizes. Listeners were simply asked 
to make as many English words as 
they could out of the letters in the 
name Pabst-ett. The person send- 
ing in the largest number of words 
was offered a chest of silver. Each 
player in this word game placed 
the initials of the station to which 
he or she was listening, and there 
was an individual prize of a smaller 
silver set for each of the twenty- 
three stations in the network. 


Word Game More Popular 
Than Slogans 


The first broadcast which fea- 
tured the word game brought in 
7,532 replies. The next one, two 
or three days later, pulled 8,220. 
Then the contest took on a differ- 
ent slant. Instead of asking for 
words made from the letters in the 
name Pabst-ett listeners were in- 
vited to send in ten-word slogans 
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for the same prizes. The first 
broadcast inviting slogans produced 
about 1,000 entries. The same offer 
repeated a few days later pulled 
724 responses. 

Next came a limerick contest. 
Five lines of a jingle were read 
over the air to listeners who were 
invited to use their ingenuity in 
writing a last line. This competi- 
tion apparently was more interest- 
ing to the radio audience than the 
slogans had been, for 1,945 entries 
were submitted. 

At this point it was decided to 
let the word game play a return 
engagement. As soon as listeners 
were asked again to see how many 
words they could make out of the 
letters in Pabst-ett the volume of 
inquiries jumped to 5,600. The next 
word game broadcast pulled more 
than 4,600 replies. 


Cost Per Inquiry 
Less Than 15 Cents 


By this time the Pabst manage- 
ment began to know whether peo- 
ple were really listening to 


its 
broadcasts attentively or were sim- 
ply letting the program go in one 
ear and out the other. When the 
radio promotion started, reactions 
from the audience were so few that 
if any one had sat down and fig- 
ured up the cost per inquiry he 
would have been amazed to find 
it running in excess of $10. Now 
the volume was large enough to 
bring the cost per inquiry down to 
something less than 15 cents. 

The Pabst idea concerning ad- 
vertising on the radio is that a pro- 
gram to be most effective must 
concentrate on providing fun or 
entertainment for the listener. For 
that reason the company scrupu- 
lously avoids presenting anything 
that might fall into the overworked 
class of helpful household hints, 
beauty talks or recipes. Popular 
music well rendered, plus conversa- 
tional copy that strives for nothing 
so much as to avoid being dull, and 
a generous sprinkling of wisecracks 
come pretty close to the formula 
that has worked successfully. The 
commercial portion of the broad- 
cast never runs more than 150 
words. 

Now that Pabst knows that it 
really has an audience and can of- 
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fer tangible evidence of its listen- 
ers’ interest, it can merchandise 
the radio advertising to the trade 
in business publications and through 
its salesmen with greater confidence 
than formerly. There are plenty of 
indications, too, that distributors 
and dealers are revising their old 
opinions as to the lack of real 
advertising value in daytime broad- 
casts. 


Advertising Can Do What It 
Always Has 


Nationat Better Business Bureau, 


Inc. 
New York, Dec. 24, 1931. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I am pleased to note from the editorial 
in the ember 24 issue of Printers’ 
Ink that the pro Review Com- 
mittee on Fair Business Practices, de- 
scribed in your previous issue, is re- 
garded by Painters’ INK as a constructive 
method to improve the practices of self- 
regulation by advertisers which you have 
so consistently advocated. 

It will be a great tribute to advertisers 
and of great economic value to advertis- 
ing if we can look back several years 
from now and point out that when ad- 
vertising was enduring its greatest trial, 
gy executives had the capacity 
to meet the situation by self-regulation. 

Your recognition of the Review Com- 
mittee plan accompanied by helpful sug- 
gestions is very much appreciated and 
will be of great assistance in getting the 
Review Committee under way. 

Epwarp L. Greene, 
General Manager. 


W. G. Fremont Joins 
R. R. Donnelley 


Walter G. Fremont, formerly pres- 
ident of the Fremont Type Setting & 
Foundry Company, Terre Haute, Ind., 
and for the last two years general man- 
ager of the Gore Daily Newspapers in 
Fort Lauderdale, Daytona Beach and 
De Land, Fla., has joined the R. R. 
Donnelley Corporation, Chicago. He 
also at one time owned and operated 
the Commercial Printing & Publishing 
Company, at Terre Haute. 


Dale Wylie to Move to 
Cleveland 


Dale Wylie, promotion manager of the 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Company, 
Portland, Oreg., will move his headquar- 
ters to the Cleveland office of the com- 
pany early this month. 


Buys “Medical Standard” 


The Journal of American Medical 
Hydrology, Chicago, has purchased the 
physical property of the Medical Stand- 
ard, of that city. The purchase includes 
the subscription list and advertising con- 

tracts. 
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Winning Back Lost Retailers 


RYING to win back the lost 

customer is an art to which 
much thought has been given, es- 
pecially now when the department 
manager or the president of the 
company looks over the list of cus- 
tomers who used to be on the 
books and are not there now. 
Many drives, plans and schemes 
are laid to bring the lost retailer 
back to: the family fold. Truly a 
complex problem, it is a divided 
function in which the credit de- 
partment, general sales manager, 
division sales manager and adver- 
tising manager all have a part. 

As Sidney Carter, manager of 
the Merchants’ Service Bureau for 
Rice-Stix, manufacturing whole- 
salers of St. Louis, says: 

“When merchants ‘leave home’ 
there is usually a definite reason, 
arising either out of relations with 
one of several departments—credit, 
sales, adjustment or merchandise 
or special efforts on the part of 
competitors which resulted in win- 
ning the merchant away from his 
former source of supply.” 

Mr. Carter sums up the eleven 
fundamentals which a manufac- 
turer can study closely in an at- 
tempt to win back lost customers: 

1. Individualize efforts. 

2. Get all the facts. 

3. Get complete reports 
salesmen. 

4. Avoid feeling “hurt.” Show 
— but conceal disappointment. 

5. Supplement letters with defi- 
nite merchandise offerings or in 
some manner show the merchant 
what he is missing. 

6. Show definite 
available elsewhere. 


from 


services not 
Claims must 


+ 
Death of H. W. Lamp 


Henry W. Lamp, sales director of the 
A. F. Gallun & Sons Corporation, Mil- 
waukee tanner, died recently at the age 
of seventy- three. He had been connected 
with the Gallun company for fifty-two 
years. 


Now Colonel Bauerlein 


G. W. Bauerlein, president of Bauer- 
lein, Inc., New Orleans advertising 
agency, has been commissioned a Colonel 

Governor and United States Senator- 
elect Huey P. Long, of Louisiana. 


be supported with definite proofs. 

7. Exploit advantages hitherto 
not understood or not appreciated 
by merchant. 

8. Amass evidence by frequent 
mailings over a period of several 
months. 

9. Instruct salesmen definitel) 
Supply them with definite ammuni- 
tion. 

10. Develop resale plans which 
will interest dealers. 

11. The need for adding a Cus- 
tomers’ Service Department must 
be apparent to many distributors 
who have not heretofore had one. 

“If merchants were satisfied with 
the merchandise service in general, 
as it was,” he says, “they would 
probably not have quit buying in 
the first place. How can the offer 
of the same old bait avail? 

“The principle may be definitely 
summed up in a few words—make 
the merchant realize as he never 
realized before that his best in- 
terest is served in placing his busi- 
ness with a house that .understands 
his problems and definitely helps 
him to make sales and profits. 

“Among the merchants who 
show a falling off in sales and who 
are in good credit standing, there 
is a noticeably small percentag« 
among those who are on our Mer- 
chants’ Service list and availing 
themselves of the co-operation we 
offer through our Merchants’ Ser- 
vice Bureau. This would serve to 
indicate that Customers’ Service 
of a tangible nature, resale plans 
and advanced co-operative mea- 
sures will prove effective for those 
who develop these measures in a 
practical usable manner.” 


+ 


Seattle to Continue Campaign 

An advertising appropriation of $40,- 
000 will be used in the 1932 advertising 
campaign for City Light, municipally 
owned electric power and light system 
of Seattle. The W. V. Mackay Com- 
pany, Seattle advertising agency, directs 
this account. 


Appoint W. S. Akin 
William S. Akin, publishers’ represen- 
tative, Chicago, has been appointed ad- 
vertising representative of Dress Fab 
rics and Beautician, both of New York. 
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Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 
~ 
—_ WELVE years’ experience as advertising man- 
Dusi- ager of the Royal Baking Powder Company, 
~~ finally becoming a director and Vice-President of 
’ that company, and subsequently serving as adver- 
_ tising manager of Standard Brands, Inc., is the 
here background of Frederick C. Hitch, whom we take 
a pleasure in announcing as the newest addition to 
ll the staff of Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 

we Added to his thoroughly rounded experience in 
am . the production of notable advertising is that essen- 
sien tial understanding of the food and grocery specialty 


— manufacturer's problems, obtainable only through 

10Se actual participation in the conduct of a successful 
business—a rare combination which we are now 
able to place at the disposal of our increasing list 
of clients. 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, INC. 


Advertising 
132 West 31st Street, New York 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago + Arcade Bidg., St. Louis 
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HE chances are just nine out of 

ten that the 1932 models of the 
car you advertise embody the biggest 
improvement that has been made in 
automotive design in the last five years 
—and about which you probably haven't 
written a single six-point line. 

You may never Be asked to spread 
any ink about it. Factory men have 
been living with high compression— 
arguing about it and experimenting 
with it—so long that it isn’t news to 
them any more. 

If your car is going to get any fame 
out of high compression, it’s up to you. 
And all you know (poor devil) about 
compression is that a lot of cars are 
offering “optional heads”’ to get it and 
others have it without such gadgets. 

High compression is destined to be 
the most talked-about quality in en- 
gines before long—and it is still an un- 
touched advertising force. 

Here are the sober facts: In the last 
five years every automobile maker in 
this country has increased compression 
ratios—effecting much of the faster 
pick-up, greater power, and outstand- 
ing superiority you have talked about. 
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High compression increases power— 
increases accelerating ability —de- 
creases excess heat—and gets more 
work out of every drop of gasoline 
burned. It doesn’t cost any more to 
build engines of high compression than 
of low compression. It doesn’t involve 
any expensive changes in production 
equipment. The only requirement is 
that fuel of HIGH anti-knock value 
must be used in the car. 

Ethyl] Gasoline fills that requirement. 
It is ready to welcome cars of high 
compression—teady to bring out their 
full performance—and do it economi- 
cally. Incidentally, Ethyl is already the 


biggest selling brand of motor fuel in 
the United States and Canada. 
There is entirely too much to the 


story to give it to you here. The cou- 
pon below will bring you a booklet 
with all the facts. 

This offer will not be repeated, and 
booklets will be sent only to writers in 
recognized advertising agencies and 
advertising departments of automobile 
manufacturers. We don’t want to hurry 
you—but here is an opportunity—and 
the supply is limited. 


There is a lot in this booklet you won't understand. It was prepared for 


automotive engineers, but so many of them wanted copies that we 


were forced to go into a reprinting. One of the copies that remain is 


now offered to you. There is enough in it that you will understand 


to give you an interesting evening—and maybe a new copy idea. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 














Chrysler Building, New York City 


Gentlemen: Please send mea copy of 
“Fuels and the Engines of the Future” 











Cig and State 
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EDWIN C. KENNEDY 


HAS BEEN APPOINTED 


WESTERN ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


OF THE CONDE NAST PUBLICATIONS 


WITH HEADQUARTERS IN CHICAGO 


FRANK F. SOULE 
BUSINESS MANAGER 
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“Dear Customer” 


Is Better 


“Dear Friend” Seems Rather Overly Familiar for a House Such as 
Ward’s to Use as Letter Salutation 


Montcomery Warp & Co. 
Cuicaco 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

For several years we have 
salutation of “Dear Customer,” and the 
closin; Yours very truly” in our 
form Reto and used this salutation in 
dictated letters where the title of the 
customer is not known, 

It has been suggested that we change 
to “Dear Friend” and “Sincerely yours. 
Obviously the desire behind the sugges- 
tion is to put a more friendly, less for- 
mal note in our letters. 

The arguments for and against the 
idea are about as follows: 


used the 


lavorable 

Montgomery Ward & Co. are an in- 
stitution having a long tradition of fair 
dealing and friendly service. There is a 
peculiarly human element in the relation- 
ship between this company and its cus- 
tomers, as shown in the fact that a high 
percentage of the letters we receive from 
customers contain personal as well as 
business references. 

“Dear Friend” is a good approach 
psychologically _ in contrast with the 
phrase “Dear Customer,” which has in 
it a taint of commercialism, and might 
be paraphrased “Dear Source of In- 
come.” It is not believed this address is 
too intimate or will be thought by our 
customers as wanting in sincerity. 


Unfavorable 
rhe one obvious objection offered is 
the possibility that the approach is too 
ul timate, implying persona al acquaintance 
here this does not exist. 


I would like to know what your judg- 
ment is, and have the benefit of any 
statistics you may have on the subject. 

. Joun, 
Gen. Correspondence Manager. 


HIS inquiry from one of the 
great mail-order houses indi- 


cates very vividly what a live 
growing force the selling of goods 
by mail—particularly in relation 
to the writing of letters—has be- 
come. Here is an organization 
that presumably is using the very 
best there is in the way of catalog, 
other direct-mailing pieces and let- 
ters. Yet the manager of the cor- 
respondence department—and in a 
house such as Ward’s there is no 
department more important—is 
studiously considering whether the 
salutation to the letters his firm 
sends out to customers should be 
“Dear Friend” or “Dear Cus- 
tomer.” 


The fact that Mr. John, an offi- 
cial of Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany, who presumably has been 
studying such subjects for years, 
does not think it beneath his 
dignity to ask advice from an 
outside source, is decidedly refresh- 
ing. Clear aside from the deli- 
cate compliment paid Printers’ 
INK by seeking our advice on his 
problem, his inquiry is significant 
because it indicates that those who 
know the most about the funda- 
mentals of advertising are usually 
the most receptive to advice and 
counsel covering intimate aspects 
of their own business. His in- 
quiry is interesting, too, because it 
shows the huge importance of 
small and apparently insignificant 
things that people less acquainted 
with mail order would not bother 
about at all. 

Mr. John asks us for a frank 
opinion and we are going to give 
it to him. We do not like the 
salutation “Dear Customer” overly 
well, for the reason that, as Mr. 
John suggests, it has a taint of 
commercialism. Yet after all, 
what is a letter sent to a customer 
if it is not commercial? It is not 
sent out for social purposes. Re- 
gardless of the friendly feeling 
which it may create, it is mailed 
for the one and express purpose 
of selling merchandise. 

This is by no means an ideal 
salutation. It would be much bet- 
ter to say “Dear Sir” or “Dear 
Madam” if it were financially 
feasible to segregate the lists 
of customers in a way that would 
make such a salutation practicable. 
But there are obvious reasons why 
such segregation would not work 
out very well. 

If, on the other hand, this mail- 
order firm should address a cus- 
tomer as “Dear Friend” what Mr. 
John calls the “commercial taint” 
would be removed. But the letter 
in that case would impress many 
as being insincere. Every organ- 
ization likes to think its customers 
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are friends and of course this 
works out accurately in a great 
many instances. Just the same, 
and putting all emotionalism aside, 
.the letter is a business message 
designed to sell something, to cor- 
rect some mistake, to smooth the 
feelings of some ruffled customer, 
or to cause the goods a customer 
has ordered to stay sold. 

Under such circumstances, “Dear 
Friend” does not, in our estima- 
tion, fit at all. 

An oil burner manufacturer dis- 
continued this salutation because 
some of the people on the receiv- 
ing end of his mail considered it 
impertinent. This, we imagine, 
would be the reaction of a con- 
siderable number of Montgomery 
Ward’s customers, notwithstand- 
ing the friendly relations the house 
has built up with them over a 
period of more than forty years. 

The character of the salutation 
in a letter, we believe, should de- 
pend almost entirely upon the 
class of merchandise sold and 
where the customer lives. 

Frank E. Davis, fisherman of 
Gloucester, Mass., sold a_ half 
million dollars’ worth of fish with 
a letter which started “Dear 
Friend.” This bluff Gloucester 
fisherman could very well use such 
a salutation. It seems to fit some 
way or other, although we cannot 
explain just why. So could a 
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grower of dahlias. Frank Kellogg 
over in Michigan could do the 
same thing with his strawberry 
plants. “Harness Bill” Kalash, 
out in Omaha, can and does ure 
this salutation resultfully. It is in 
complete harmony with his cata- 
log, which is colloquially written 
in the first person. But with 
Montgomery Ward & Company it 
seems to us the situation is almost 
exactly reversed. Here is a large 
mail-order house catalog entirely 
dignified and proper. What “Bill” 
Kalash, Frank Kellogg, or Henry 
Field of Shenandoah, Iowa, might 
say in a letter would therefore not 
ring just exactly true if it came 
from Ward’s. 

We trust Mr. John gets the dis- 
tinction we have in mind. His is 
a friendly house, having been made 
that way largely through the 
ministrations and influence of that 
great merchant, the late Theodore 
F. Merseles. But it must be 
friendly without getting too fa- 
miliar, because otherwise there 
would be a sacrifice of dignity. 

Of the two salutations suggested 
by Mr. John, therefore, our 
thought is that the company should 
unquestionably stand by “Dear 
Customer.” This is not as good 
as it might be, but it is just about 
the best that can be used in view 
of the company’s general set-up.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK, 


Blasting “Log Jam” of Business 


HEN a big company re- 
ceives a big order, that’s not 


the end—it’s the beginning. In 
these days the beginning is the 
most important part of it, for it 
means the beginning of purchas- 
ing of materials and labor to go 
into the making of the product. 

It was news when The White 
Company got an order from the 
City of New York for 774 heavy 
duty White trucks — $2,500,000 
worth. But White showed a fine 
sense of news values when, in its 
releases it told the story in terms 
of what this order would mean to 
others. Here are the high spots, 
calculated to interest any reader: 


Analysis shows that 150 manu- 
facturers of steel, rubber, glass 
and many other basic commodities 
are affected. Approximately 600 
orders have been placed in more 
than fifty cities. The order will 
move 1,250 freight cars in and 
out of White factory sidings. 
When the trucks are put into ser- 
vice, their tanks will hold 16,000 
gallons of gasoline. 

“The unusual size of the New 
York order makes it a striking 
example of how today’s log jam of 
business can be dislodged by the 
judicious buying of needed equip- 
ment,” comments President A. G. 
Bean. 
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~—_ Direct mail subscription renewals to The Farm 


came Journal have been 50% greater this season than in 
~ 1930!! .. .. from essentially the same type of letters 
lis is and number of expirations. 


made 


b This is ‘Good News” to advertisers!!_ It proves the buying power 
a 


onsen of the readers of their advertisements—and is likewise 
t ~=obe proof of reader appreciation of The Farm Journal, which 
means advertising effectiveness. 


“Good News” to all who sell to farmers!! It directly proves 
farmers have money for what they want and need—as The 
hould Farm Journal reaches more farmers than any other maga- 

“Dear zine and has largest proportion of subscribers on farms. 

nt 
=— “Good News” to all except “bears”!! Spending by farmers al- 
view ways aids business. “In all my publishing experience,’ 
-up.— says Mr. Ward, Publisher of The Farm Journal, “I have yet 
to see the time when business did not improve when mail 
subscription returns were on the upgrade.” 


SS Here’s one bright spot—a profitable farm market! Numerous 
shrewd merchandisers are now expanding or initiating 
advertising to farmers to make up for losses in other less 
stable markets. 
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Two Letters Are Enough for Credit 
Purposes Here 


Fur Fame Bait Co. “Trusts ’Em All,” and This Is How Ratings 
Are Established 


By George J. Thiessen 


Manager, Fur Fame Bait Co. 


E invest before we investi- 

gate. This is not because 
we believe everyone is honest or 
anything like that but rather be- 
cause we actually had to adopt 
this crazy credit policy to make 
sales. Surprising as it may seem, 
it has paid us also. True, we 
have been “stuck” but who in busi- 
ness has not? 


Easy to Get 
Small Orders 


The problem we had was the 
same other manufacturers have at 
the present time. We wanted to 
sell merchandise; obtain as wide a 
distribution as possible, particu- 
We found, 


larly for new items. 
for instance, that it was compara- 
tively easy to get a dealer in sport- 
ing goods to place a small trial 
order; almost an impossibility to 


sell him a large one. Under such 
circumstances, it cost us far less 
proportionately to obtain the 
former than the latter. We de- 
cided it best to sell the distributors 
what they wanted to buy rather 
than what we wished to sell, so 
far as quantity was concerned. 

With something like 5,000 busi- 
ness changes daily, according to re- 
liable statistics, the usual mercantile 
ratings meant little in the average 
case. Special reports were like- 
wise out of the question as the 
orders were so small the cost was 
prohibitive. In addition, there was 
the loss of time—a serious con- 
sideration in these days of keen ef- 
forts to sell. We could have 
shipped C. O. D. but our experi- 
ence told us that regardless of how 
desirable this would be from our 
point of view, the other fellow 
did not like it. 

So we took a chance and sold 
practically every customer on regu- 
lar terms. We felt that any con- 
cern that wanted to buy $10 or 


$15 worth of merchandise from 
us—the usual small trial order— 
was good for that amount and we 
could reasonably expect to collect. 

Time has proved our guess was 
good. Not only have we been able 
to sell more goods and obtain a 
wider distribution for our line, but 
what is more important for the 
future, win friendships which 
would have been impossible in any 
other manner. 

To illustrate, suppose the Smith 
Hardware Store sends us an order. 
We have never dealt with it be- 
fore; know nothing about Mr. 
Smith’s reputation for paying bills. 
Despite this, we immediately ap- 
prove his credit conditionally and 
handle his requisition in the usual 
way. When acknowledging the 
order we write a letter over my 
signature as follows: 


“Thank you for your order! 

“We appreciate it very much and 
will make prompt shipment. Most 
firms would request credit informa- 
tion on a new account, but we are 
not doing that in your case, with 
the resulting delay to you, etc. 

“However, to expedite future 
business we are enclosing a stamped 
envelope and asking for the names 
of other firms in our line from 
whom you have been buying. You 
see, Mr. Smith, this is really an 
effort to serve your interests to 
best advantage, so I am certain 
we will hear from you by return 
mail. 

“The goods you ordered should 
reach you very shortly and we are 
certain they will prove as satisfac- 
tory for you as they do for hun- 
dreds of others who handle them.” 


This first letter usually gives us 
the information we desire, but 
should we not get a reply within 
ten days or so, depending upon 
the distance away, we write an- 
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other communicaiton like _ this, 
which I also sign: 


“I was talking to our credit 
manager today and he told me he 
was anxious to give your firm the 
rating you were entitled to. 

“*Why don’t you?’ I asked. 

“Because Mr. Smith did not give 
us the names of the concerns he 
had been buying from, as requested 
in our letter of recent date.’ 

“*Shucks! Mr. Smith has just 
overlooked the* matter. I'll write 
him again and you can bank on it 
that you'll hear from him by re- 
turn mail,’ 

“Now! 

“I’ve made a promise and am 
relying on you to help me keep it. 
Right now—hefore you forget— 
won't you take care of this mat- 
ter? If you don’t wish to dictate 
a letter, just use your pencil and 
give us the names requested, on 
the back of this sheet. Use the 
enclosed stamped envelope, please, 
for my personal attention. 

“We want to put your firm on 
our preferred credit list as soon 
as possible so as to serve you to 
the best advantage.” 


We don’t get 100 per cent re- 
turns on this letter, but there are 
mighty few who ignore it. 

We have found that our com- 
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munications should be personal and 
informal. It seems to me also 
that when an executive signs a 
letter of this kind it assumes a 
greater importance to the recipient 
than the ordinary business com- 
munication. 

Experience has taught us that 
the concern that disregards both of 
our letters deserves close watching. 
We have found that out of forty- 
three who did not reply, seven 
evidently have gotten our mer- 
chandise free, taking advantage of 
the fact that the bills are so small 
that suit would be impractical. 

Despite this, we still know that 
the plan we use has opened up 
many new accounts in all parts of 
the country, some of which have 
given us considerable volume. An 
indirect advantage that should not 
be overlooked is the fact that job- 
bing salesmen are being asked for 
our merchandise more frequently 
than in the past. Wholesale firms 
are easier to interest, too, because 
they see our goods stocked by 
many of their customers. 

We frankly admit that this credit 
policy would not work out for 
large orders. We say, too, that 
it is contrary to accepted stand- 
ards. The answer as to why we 
get results may lie in these very 
facts. 


What Groucho Says 


Advantages of Being a Linguist 


Florence, Italy. 
EAR Little Man: I’m glad I 
learned French in my three 
days in Paris. Got into Florence. 
Say, boy, men are men, in the 
statuary here. Well, I got into 
Florence and came to this hotel 
near the cathedral. I’d heard about 
the Ponte Vecchio—mebby I spelled 
it right—and I wanted to go right 
over. Funny idea having shops on 
a bridge. So I registered, sent up 
my graft case and started for this 
shopping bridge. I didn’t find it, 
cuz going straight ahead on a street 
here means going crooked. I musta 
horne to the left. 
I went miles, gave it up, being 
hungry for spaget—and started 
back to the hotel. That had disap- 


peared from the earth. Remem- 
bered the cathedral near by the 
hotel—so I looked for a dome. I 
saw one, hurried toward it, found 
it was a peach of a synagogue. Did 
a_lost-in-the-Maine-woods circle 
and gotta panic. 

Then I met a kind looking gent 
and said in effect: “Please, kind 
mister, can you tell me where the 
cathedral is?” All I got outa him 
was “Parley vous Francais?” Did 
I parley? Then I remembered my 
copious knowledge of French. I 
knew that church was something 
like “eglaise” and big was “grand” 
so I called his bluff with “Grand 
Eglaise?” 

He was a wise guy. He tumbled 
at once. Said something that 
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sounded like, “Oh, kat-he-dral.” 
Made some deaf and dumb signs 
indicating four blocks to the right 
and three to the left. I said 
“Danke Schoen.” Followed the 
dumb directions and arrived for 
chianti, chicken and string beans. 
Great to know languages. 

Again I paid 50 cents for 
S. E. P. Cost me so much it made 
me nervous to read it so that in- 
vestment was a loss. 

Did look at some ads and they 
made me so homesick I drank some 
more chianti, and I wished I was 
coming toward Sandy Hook. But 
after dinner I met an American oil 
salesman and he knew a coupla 
fellers who probably knew some 
fellers I know. We ripped all the 
gasoline ad campaigns to pieces. 
He told me that if ad men kept in 
better touch with salesmen we'd 
have better ads. Where have I 
heard that before? 

Then we went to a show. We 
didn’t get all the words but 42 
looked just the same as in N. Y 
—only mebbe a little bit ‘lhe 

They tell me this place is a 
haunt of poets, artists and such, 
both alive and dead. They been 
hiding since I got here. Oil man 
said he didn’t know any. Sure 
they've got some swell buildings 
here and when you get used to the 
penitentiary black and white stripes 
on the kat-he-dral, you kinda 
like it. 

Mebby this oil guy, Simpson, has 
got an idea. Anyhow tell Eagles 
to get in touch with a salesman be- 
fore he writes any more Wonder 
Shoe ads and see what happens. 
We ad men otta be willing to try 
anything once, and mebbe salesmen 
do know something about selling. 

GroucHo. 


W. B. Davis to Start Own 
Business 


W. B. Davis, formerly Western sales 
manager of The Literary Digest, has 
resigned to enter business for himself. 
His offices will be located in the 
Willoughby Tower, Chicago. 


Travel Account to Platt-Forbes 


The Caldwell Travel Service, Inc., 
New York, has appointed Platt- Forbes, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. 
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Form Materials Handling 
Group 


At a meeting held last month at 
Cleveland an organization to be known 
as the Materials Handling Institute was 
formed for the purpose of promoting 
mechanical handling among industrial 
executives and to promote a better un- 
derstanding of the co-operative relation- 
ship between various groups. F. E. 
Moore, of the Mathews Conveyor Com- 
pany, was made president of the new 
association. 

J. B. Webb, of the J. B. Webb Con- 
pany was made vice-president and H. 
W. Standert, of the Northern ty at 
ing Works, was made treasurer. J. 
Cronin, of Materials Handling & De 
tribution, was made secretary. 


To Publish 
“Building Material Digest” 


Building Material Digest is the name 
of a new publication, devoted to the 
imterests of small-town lumber dealers, 
the first issue of which appeared Janu- 
ary 5. The magazine is published by 
the newly formed company of Living- 
ston-Badeaux, located in the Palmolive 
Building, Chicago. 

William H. Badeaux, formerly secre- 
tary of the Northwestern Lumbermen's 
Association, and Dave Livingston, for 
the last six years with Successful Farm- 
ing, are the principals in the new busi- 
ness. 


G. E. Humphrey Appointed 
by Sears, Roebuck 


G. E. Humphrey, for the last two 
years assistant to the president of 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, has been 
appointed vice-president in charge of 
factory investment and manufacturing 
activities. He is also president of the 
Allstate Insurance Company, Sears, Roe- 
buck subsidiary. 


Joins Paul Block at Detroit 


Ray Miller, formerly Detroit repre- 
sentative of the San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin, the Los Angeles Herald & Ex- 
press and the San Antonio Light, has 
joined the Detroit office of Paul Block 
& Associates, who recently acquired 
those papers. 


Joins Frank H. Meeks 


W. J. McLaughlin, former! roduc- 
tion manager of the Albert P. P. Hi h Com- 
pany, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., advertis- 
ing agency, has joined the staff of 
Frank H. Meeks, 


motion. 


ew York, sales pro- 


Joins Toronto Agency 


Reid W. Forsee, formerly with Woolf 
Brothers, Inc. — City, Mo., has 
joined the Sidney G. Law Advertising 
Company, Toronto. 
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DOoLLARS to make 
them want 
to buy it ee 
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PeEnnIEs 


to tell them “*Where to 


Buy It’ 


After advertising and sales ef- 
fort have made people want your 
product, they still may not get it 
—because they cannot find your 
dealer. 

You can avoid this waste, at 
low cost. 

List your dealers under your 
trade mark in the classified— 
“Where to Buy It”—section of tele- 
phone books wherever you have 
distribution. Then mention this list- 
ing in your advertising copy and 
radio programs. 

Many advertisers—among them 
Enna Jettick, Ford, Kelvinator, Strom- 
berg-Carlson, Telechron— find this 
service profitable. It is the logical 
method of carrying the prospect from 
your advertising to your dealer— 
without exposing him to the sales- 
manship of competitors. 


The convenience of a classified 
telephone book is obvious. More- 
over a series of advertisements about 
“Where to Buy It,” running in The 
Saturday Evening Post, Collier's and 
The Literary Digest is directing peo- 
ple to this convenient buyers’ guide 
when they want to locate advertised 
products or services. 

Discuss this important service with 
your advertising agency. Meanwhile 
telephone or write for further in- 
formation: 


Y Trade Mark Service Manager, American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., 195 Broadway, New York, N. Y., (EXchange 
3-9800) or 208 W. Washington St., Chicago, IIL, ( OF Ficial 9300) 
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Good Sales Manager? 
“Look at Me” 


Editor of Prinrers’ INK: 

“Orthodoxy is my doxy; hetero- 
doxy is the other man’s doxy.” 

The essential truth of the old 
saying is hammered home by the 
perennial discussion in PRINTERS’ 
INK as to whether a sales manager 
should sell in the field or manage 
from the office. Ought he to wear 
down the plush of a Pullman cush- 
ion or polish the seat of his swivel 
chair? 

One who sits on the sidelines 
sometimes chuckles to note the 
vigor with which all men defend 
their own opinions. They instinc- 
tively pity the misguided soul who 
differs from their own logical con- 
clusions, developed by their own 
experience. It is natural. One’s 
own experiences should appear im- 
portant. Lord help the man in 
business who is forced to conclude 
that little value attaches to his ex- 
perience, and, therefore, to his 
judgment! He is down, out, and 
washed up. Even the most suc- 
céssful sales manager, however, 
might sense a sneaking suspici 
that other men, too, have been le 


through personal experience to con-,. 
clusions which are valid if they are * 


applied to their own individualities. 

It is conceivable that any sales 
manager’s success hints that his 
methods are in general correct—at 
least as far as he personally is 
concerned. 

After all, the title “sales man- 
ager” can, and usually does, denote 
different duties in different com- 
panies. Company organization may 
and should include an assistant to 
the sales manager, who strengthens 
the weak spots of his chief. Un- 
doubtedly many a sales manager 
who operates his sales force princi- 
pally from a desk in the main office 
has a field assistant who performs 
the function of personal contact 
with the firing line. On the other 
hand, the sales manager who spends 
65 per cent of his time with his 
men must have some aid to care 
for internal ‘matters while he is 
away. 
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It seems to me that each one of 
the gentlemen who has discussed 
this question has started out by de- 
fining a sales manager as: “The 
kind of a sales executive that | 
am.” 

Each one quite naturally feels it 
improbable that his present success 
in life could be reached by per- 
forming his duties in a manner 
different from the way in which he 
is performing them. After all, 
these men who write are able men, 
successful men. They are not hold- 
ing down their positions by chance, 
and if they believed other methods 
better to follow, they would un- 
doubtedly change their present 
methods. 

When all has been said and done, 
methods or ways of accomplishing 
ends in business do not amount to 
very much. It is the man himself 
who counts. One man leads; an- 
other man drives. One man must 
have plentiful statistics; another 
man “cuts out red tape.” One 
man’s salesmen call him “Bill” ; an- 
other man’s salesmen use terms 
which if used in this letter would 
make it unmailable. 

Kipling says: 


“There are four and twenty 
ways 

Of constructing tribal lays, 

And every single one of them 
is right.” 


Isn’t it just possible that every 
one of your correspondents is right 
as regards the way in which he per- 
sonally can get results? 


Lincotn LotHrRop, 
Secretary and Director, 
Merchandising Division, 

Bigelow, Kent, Willard & Co., 
Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Virginia Gets Another 
Advertising Club 


The Farmville Advertising Club has 
been formed at Farmville, Va., by 
forty-five firms of that city. M. Daw- 
son, manager of the Southern Chain 
Stores, is president. Frank K. Martin, 
manager of Davidson’s, Inc., is vice- 
president_and J. Barry Wall, publisher 
of the Farmville Herald, is secretary 
and treasurer. 
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Testimonials, the Law and the 
Trade Commission 


No Advertiser Who Uses Just Testimonials of Its Own Customers Should 
Have Any Trouble 


Fuer Om Journat 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

With all the agitation concerning the 
use of testimonials in advertising and 
publishing, we should like to know ex- 
actly what laws, rules, or customs gov- 
ern their use. Will you kindly give us 
any information you may have on the 
use of testimonials? 

Louis J. Perrorret, 
Service Department. 


STUDY of our files shows 
4 that, since 1920, there have 
appeared in the Printers’ INK 
Publications 244 articles on the 
subject of testimonials. We cite 
this to emphasize the importance of 
the testimonial in the development 
of advertising. It is a fact likely 


to be overlooked in the agitation 
to which our correspondent refers. 
This agitation is a hang-over 


from the period of testimonial 
abuse which reached its height in 
1929—an abuse becoming the cen- 
ter of a controversy which had 
advertisingdom pretty much on 
edge. An echo of it is heard in 
the litigation between the Federal 
Trade Commission and the North- 
am Warren Corporation. As re- 
ported in Printers’ INK, this ad- 
vertiser has taken to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals the order of the 
Commission that any endorsements 
which it uses, and for which pay- 
ment has been made, must disclose 
the fact that the endorsement was 
paid for. Two weeks ago the 
Commission cited the Fleischmann 
Company in an order concerning 
its use of paid testimonials. 


Northam Warren Case Will 
Clear Up Some Points 


When the Northam Warren 
case is determined, the advertising 
business will have a better under- 
standing of the information sought 
hy Mr. Perrottet, who wishes to 
know “exactly” what laws govern 
use of the testimonial. Mean- 
while there are certain funda- 
mentals which must be observed. 
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Use of a person’s name or 
photograph for purposes of adver- 
tising is permissible only with the 
consent of the individual. 

This consent concerns the “right 
of privacy,” which has been the 
subject of five articles in Print- 
ERS’ INK by lawyers. It is ob- 
tained through signed releases, 
model forms for which have fre- 
quently appeared in these columns. 


Release Is the 
Point at Issue 


In the dispute between the 
Northam Warren Corporation and 
the Federal Trade Commission it 
is significant that the matter of 
release is the point at issue. The 
Commission opposes “paid” testi- 
monials. Northam Warren re- 
plies that releases seldom are 
signed without payment of money 
or other valuable consideration. 

The Commission also insists that 
the endorsement be genuine, that 
the testimony be that only of a 
user of the product endorsed. To 
this Northam Warren agrees. It 
is conceded that endorsement by a 
non-user constitutes fraudulent 
advertising. 

About a year ago another promi- 
nent advertiser was engaged in 
difficulties with the Commission. 
The advertiser, a producer of ciga- 
rettes, signed a stipulation agree- 
ing that “if a monetary or other 
consideration has been given for a 
testimonial, the said respondent 
shall publish or cause to be pub- 
lished, along with said advertise- 
ments, in an equally conspicuous 
manner, the fact that said testi- 
monials have been paid for.” Only 
recently the Commission  an- 
nounced that another such stipula- 
tion had been signed by an adver- 
tiser in a different field. 

Not so long ago the advertising 
world was treated to something 
new in testimonial copy when 
Lucky Strike advertising appeared 
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with statements similar to the fol- 
lowing : 

“Is Mr. Lowe’s Statement Paid 
For? 

“You may be interested in know- 
ing that not one cent was paid to 
Mr. Lowe to make the above 
statement. Mr. Lowe has been a 
smoker of Lucky Strike cigarettes 
for six years. We hope the pub- 
licity herewith given will be as 
beneficial to him and to Fox, his 
producers, as his endorsement of 
Luckies is to you and to us.” 

Here, it may be construed, that 
while no payment in money has 
been made for these endorsements, 
the ensuing publicity to the en- 
dorsers, largely stage and screen 
stars, constitutes a valuable con- 
sideration. 


Majority of Testimonials 
Are Voluntary 


With the spotlight on paid testi- 
monials, sight is lost of the fact 
that the great majority of testi- 
monials involve no payment of 
money. One advertiser, for ex- 
ample, has used 5,000 endorse- 
ments without payment of one 
cent to endorsers. Satisfied cus- 
tomers are constantly writing to 
advertisers voluntarily and endors- 
ing their products. 

There is a recognized difference, 
however, between the news value 
of relatively unknown people and 
people prominent in the public 
eye. One authority sums up this 
difference in these words: “If the 
basic purpose for using a genuine 
testimonial is, after all, to win 
news interest through the featur- 
ing of prominent individuals, you 
have got to discover who these 
prominent users of your product 
are. 

“You may have hundreds of en- 
dorsers but none of them well 
known. When you want to capi- 
talize the prestige of others and 
you approach them with a pro- 
posal of benefit to yourself, you 
must be prepared and you will be 
expected to offer some inducement 
or compensation in return for the 
privilege of trading on their repu- 
tation.” 

No company, if it uses just the 
testimonials of its own customers, 
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should have any trouble. In such 
cases and in every instance a re- 
lease should be obtained if it is 
planned to use the letter or the 
writer’s name or picture in adver- 
tising. Care also should be exer- 
cised to ascertain that the signer 
of the release is not a minor. If 
he is found to be such, the release 
should come through his guardian. 

When customer tailored testi- 
monials are sought, however, pro- 
spective endorsers are being asked 
to contribute a special service. I: 
is under such circumstances that 
payment is either exacted or 
offered. 

Most important is the assur- 
ance that the testimonial come 
from a genuine user and that it 
be a true statement of fact. 

Names make news. This is one 
value of the testimonial appeal. 
Announcement of satisfied users 
makes a bid for confidence from 
non-users. This is another strong 
point. Their proper use sums it- 
self up in a statement made by 
C. M. Chester, Jr., president of the 
General Foods Corporation, who 
declared: “I believe truth in ad- 
vertising means that when testi- 
monials are publicized, they shall 
be endorsements of people who 
have actually used and approved 
the merchandise to which they 
lend their names.” 

Adherence to this principle, to- 
gether with proper release, should 
answer the requirements of the 
law. Custom and rules of usage, 
about which our correspondent in- 
quires, depend upon the needs of 
his individual case and his own 
ingenuity, for testimonial advertis- 
ing is continually being used with 
new twists which add to its ef- 
fectiveness—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Death of G. S. Trant 


George S. Trant, for the last six 
years vice-president and general manager 
of the Patent Cereals Company, Geneva. 
N died recently at that city at the 
age of fifty-three. He had been gen- 
eral sales manager of E. R. Durkee & 
Company, New York, for twenty years. 


Leaves Reach Agency 


Albert E. 
vice-president of Chas. Dallas Reach, 


Herbert has resigned as 


Newark, J., advertising agency. 
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After the horse is stolen, it's too late 
to lock the stable. In today’s business, 
real generalship demands the antici- 
pation and interpretation of every 
happening—efore it's news. 


Big organizations have most at stake. 
Their helmsmen, the topmost executive 
circle, naturally choose the magazine 
which foresees tomorrow— foresees 
by furnishing an insight to conditions 
and their affect on the future conduct 
of business—before it's news. 
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GOOD 
COPY 


is written 
without 
malice, 
false pretense; 
with 
consideration, 
conviction 
and a 
purpose 
to be useful. 


HAWLEY - 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 
Inc. 


95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 




















The Manual to Answer 
Objections 


Unitep Druc Company 
Boston, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you kindly refer us to articles 
that have appeared in the Printers’ Inx 
Publications on the subject of sales man- 
uals? We are in need of useful ideas 
covering the preparation of the sales 
manual, its size, make-up, layout, etc. 

Unitep Druc Company. 


MONG the numerous reasons 

for building a manual for 
salesmen the most important are 
to give the salesmen all the neces- 
sary data about the product, to 
set forth the best sales arguments, 
to help answer sales objections cor- 
rectly, and to provide continual 
stimulation. 

One of the most abused sections 
of the average sales manual is that 
which deals with answers to sales 
objections. The general procedure 
is to set down, in the form of a 
catechism, the leading objections 
following each objection with a 
model answer. 

An experienced sales executive, 
in discussing this subject with a 
Printers’ INK representative, says: 

“Too often we handicap sales- 
men when we give them pat an- 
swers to sales objections. As these 
are listed in the average sales 
manual they give the salesman the 
idea that as soon as an objection is 
brought up he should go to the 
mat with the prospect and have a 
knock-down-drag-’em-out _ fight. 
That isn’t the way a good sales- 
man handles an objection. Often 
he will overlook the objection en- 
tirely, going right ahead with his 
talk. 

“At the most he will probably 
seem to agree with the prospect or 
say, ‘Let’s come back to that later.’ 
Then when he has deliyered his 
complete sales talk if he still finds 
that the objection is offering real 
resistance he comes back to it and 
answers it tactfully albeit force- 
fully. Often he will feel that his 
entire sales talk has shown the 
prospect that his objection don’t 
amount to very much. 

“One of our best salesmen was 
nearly ruined by our sales manual. 
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Not until he had forgotten all 
about the answers to objections 
that we had given him did he suc- 
ceed in working out his own 
technique. We still put answers 
in our manual, but we are careful 
now to see that our salesmen know 
how to use them.”—[Ed. Print- 
ers’ INK, 


Change in Long Beach, Calif., 
“Sun” 


Che Long Beach, Calif., Sun will be 
published hereafter under its present 
name as an afternoon paper to be de- 
livered daily except Sunday within the 
city limits of Long Beach and adjacent 
territory. The morning edition of the 
Sun will continue publication for circula- 
tion in suburban and the country trad- 
ing area of Long Beach, daily, except 
Sunday. 


Panhandle Press Plans Twenty- 
fifth Annual Convention 


The twenty-fifth annual convention of | 


the Panhandle Press Association will be 
held at Amarillo, Tex., April 21, 22 
and 23. The 1932 convention is to be 
the quarter century celebraiion of the 
association and three days have been 
set aside instead of two, as in previous 
years, to take care of an expanded pro- 
gram, 


Richoll Company, New 
Business 


The Richoll Company is the name of 
a new partnership formed by Leo Reich- 
man and William Chollick at New York 
as a service in advertising art, photog- 
raphy and printing. Offices are located at 
25 West 45th Street. Both Mr. Reich- 
man and Mr. Chollick were formerly 
with the Rimes Illustrating Company, 
New York and Philadelphia. 


To Direct Quaker Hosiery 
Western Sales 


Fred D. Crawford, who resigned re- 
cently as manager of the hosiery de- 
partment of Marshall Field & Company, 
wholesale, Chicago, has joined the 
Quaker Hosiery Company, Philadelphia, 
and will be in charge of the company’s 
sales West of Pittsburgh. He will have 
headquarters at Chicago. 


Greenlee and Magnus Leave 
Pabst 


Walter R. Greenlee and Joseph E. 
Magnus have resigned as advertising 
director and general sales manager, re- 
spectively, of the Pabst Corporation, 
Milwaukee. Thomas Shackford has also 
resigned as an executive of the Pabst 
Corporation. 
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‘PUNCH’S 
PRESTIGE 


PRESTIGE is a common word in 
advertising currency, butit stands 
for something hard to win and 
jealously to be guarded in busi- 
ness practice. The dictionary 
defines it as “influence arising 
from reputation.” It is another 
name for the goodwill of the 
Advertiser who has built his pro- 
duct into the consciousness of the 
buying public. Indiscriminate 
weight of advertising alone can- 
not confer it. It develops slowly 
but certainly around the adver- 
tising which pursues a clear un- 
swerving policy, which aims at 
the intelligent part of a wide- 
spread community, and which is 
found in company the world has 
learned to respect. In fulfilling 
the two last-named conditions 
“PUNCH” is of paramount 
importance to the Advertiser who 
is building up prestige. Firstly, 
because “PUNCH” circulates 
primarily amongst that section 
of the public that moulds the buy- 
ing babies of the rest. Secondly, 





because throughout the English- 


speaking world “PUNCH” is 
believed in withalong-established 
faith that extends to everything 
between its famous covers. 
Directly the advertising of your mer- 
chandise appears in “‘ PUNCH,” that 
merchandise begims to gather to itself 
prestige, toearn goodwill andconfidence 
that are the finest of all bulwarks against 
trade vicissitude, and the greatest of all 
forces for trade expansion. Can you 
afford NOT t use the tremendous 
and growing power of “PUNCH”? 





MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, ““ PUNCH” 
tO BOUVERIE ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
ENGLAND 
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To Meet the 
NEW 
CONDITIONS 
of Trade in 
Gt. Britain 
Australia 
New Zealand 
South Africa 


CONSULT 


FASSETT & 
JOHNSON Ltd. 


Manufacturing 


Marketing 
Selling. 


A complete organisation in each 
country to meet the requirements 
of the introduction of branded 
goods sold by the pharmaceutical, 
grocery, hardware and _ allied 
trades. 

Applications for full plan with 
sample package of the product, 
should be addressed to the Head 
Office, 86, Clerkenwell Road, 
London, E.C.1— Branches: Sydney 
(Australia), Wellington (New 
Zealand), Capetown (S. Africa). 
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Consumer Must 
Have Larger Share of 
Advertising’s Profits 


(Continued from page 6) 

of the dollars which industry re- 
ceives for its product should flow 
back into the hands of the con- 
sumer to enable him to continue 
to buy the output of the factory 
and keep him and it reasonably 
fully employed. 


American Industry’s 
Most Difficult Problem 


How to solve this is the most 
difficult problem that American in- 
dustry has ever faced. It is far 
more difficult than any problem 
of production be¢ause it deals with 
abstract forces, such as economic 
laws and human instincts rather 
than with machines or metals. 

If these disastrous disruptions 
of purchasing power are caused by 
the impounding of large amounts 
of money by corporations and indi- 
vidual investors in the form of 
cash surpluses temporarily held 
out of circulation while awaiting 
investment, it isn’t enough to say 
that corporations and individuals 
should spend or disburse every dol- 
lar they receive. Both must set 
aside reserves for future contin- 
gencies. It might be possible for 
industry to set aside these reserves 
during those periods when there 
is too much money in circula- 
tion, but to defer the expenditure 
for expansion or renovating until 
periods of deflation. Beneficial as 
such a plan would be, it would 
be difficult to put into practice be- 
cause it runs counter to human 
nature. 

Any plan which results in a 
more even distribution of the na- 
tional income would seem likely 
to level off these peaks and valleys. 
It is not the wage-earner who 
piles up the big investment sur- 
pluses. He spends the major por- 
tion of his income as he receives 
it, and such savings as he accu- 
mulates are likely to be invested 
through the savings banks and life 
insurance companies. 

At the moment it seems likely 
that increased taxes on corporate 
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income and on the higher income 
brackets will lessen the amount 
available for investment purposes 
and distribute a larger percentage 
of our national income to the bene- 
ficiaries of the Federal Govern- 
ment. This policy tends to a more 
even distribution of purchasing 
power, but would dry up the 
sources of new investment capital 
and put too drastic a check on 
needed industrial expansion and 
improvement if carried too far. 

But most important of all, in my 
estimation, industry itself must be 
more willing to share its profits 
with those who make and buy 
its products. It must take as great 
pride in the fair price of its prod- 
uct and in the high wages it pays 
as it does in the per share earn- 
ings of its stock. There was a 
time when such a policy was re- 
garded as visionary or altruistic. 
Today it is a necessity. Mass 
production is dependent on mass 
consumption. Mass consumption is 
dependent on more than a mere 
subsistence level of wages for the 
masses, 


Savings Must Be 
Passed On 


Today there are a growing num- 
ber of manufacturers who are be- 
gining to recognize the fact that 
the savings resulting from im- 
proved methods and equipment 
must be shared by the consumer 
and worker as well as by the stock- 
holder. Unfortunately, their ef- 
forts to distribute purchasing 
power more widely are hindered 
by the actions of others in the field 
who slash both wages and prices 
in their efforts to dominate the 
market. Some day advertising may 
be called upon to induce the public 
to withhold its patronage from 
those employers who refuse to 
contribute their share to the com- 
mon pool of buying power by pay- 
ing their employees less than the 
prevailing scale of wages. 

When Printers’ INK wrote and 
asked me to contribute an article 
along these lines, I was told I 
could go as far as I liked in criti- 
cizing present-day advertising or 
merchandising methods. I am not 
a salesman or an advertising man 
and thus am incapable of criticiz- 
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the NEWARK 
MARKET 


—include it 
in your 1932 


sales plans 


You could not select a better 
market, a more active market or 
one more rapidly expanding. 
The past two years have dem- 
onstrated its ability to stand 
alone—to remain practically 
unaffected by surrounding con- 
ditions. 


Latest retail sales and employ- 
ment figures available prove 
living standards have been 
steadily elevated through con- 
tinued industrial activity. 


Per capita spendable income 
in the Newark Market is above 
the average for the country 
and by far the greatest in the 
State. Newarkers can well 
afford to buy your product. 
Tell them about it in 1939. 
Today the cost of effectively 
selling this market is less than 
at any time in the past eleven 
years through the country’s 
largest six-day medium. 


Evening 
News EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business and Advertising Mgr. 
215-221 Market Street 
Newark, New Jersey 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
General Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
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ing these methods from a techni- 
cal standpoint even if I wanted to. 

But I feel that there is no occa- 
sion for me to do so. Taken as a 
whole the salesmen and advertising 
men of this country have done a 
far better job of making the peo- 
ple of this country want the prod- 
ucts of American industry than 
the industrialists, financiers and 
economists have done in making it 
possible for the consumer to buy. 

The huge volume of sales on 
deferred payments bears out this 
contention. In 1928 and 1929, in 
spite of the high wages prevailing 
at that time, the advertisers and 
salesmen of this country succeeded 
in selling the American public sev- 
eral billion dollars’ worth more of 
automobiles, radios, electric refrig- 
erators and similar articles than 
the public was able to pay for in 
those years. The principal factor 
limiting the sales of these things in 
prosperous years, and of course 
particularly today, is not the lack 
of the desire for them. Adver- 
tising and salesmanship have done 
a thorough job in creating that de- 
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sire. It is lack of the ability to 
pay for them. 

For this reason I feel safe in 
saying that the biggest problem 
now facing the men engaged in 
advertising and selling (and also 
the manufacturers and financiers) 
is not so much how to gain as 
much as possible of the limited 
and fluctuating buying power of 
the public as it is the development 
of ways of increasing and stabiliz- 
ing this buying power. Industry 
must find a way of returning t 
the buying public enough purchas- 
ing power to keep the product from 
periodically choking the machines. 
If one-tenth of the energy which 
in the past has been expended in 
sales efforts on people who would 
like to, but haven’t the money to 
buy, were to be invested in the fu- 
ture in the study and development 
of plans for the more even and 
stable distribution of buying power, 
I feel certain that a new era of 
prosperity will dawn for this coun- 
try which will be more sane, mor« 
widespread and more enduring than 
any period we have enjoyed before 
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Philadelphia Daily News 
was the only paper in 
Philadelphia to gain in 1931 





DAILY NEWS - - - 
Bulletin - - - - - 
Evening Ledger - - 
Public Ledger - - - 
Inquirer - - - - - 
Record - - - = - 


NEW YORK 
Macfadden Publications 
350 Hudson Street 
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A gain of more than 
800,000 lines 


This gain was for both Loc: 


ALLY ENEWS 


—_ AND ARCH STS. 


GAIN LOSS ( 
« = QRS <etee 
1,929,642 
847,675 
495,491 
707,871 ( 
377,748 


and National Advertising 


CHICAGO 
Chas. H. Shattuck 
333 N. Michigan Ave 
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P. T. Cherington Heads 
Marketing Group 


The American Marketing Society, re- 
ntly organized, elected officers and ef- 
fected a permanent organization at a 
neeting nae at Washington, D. C., last 
week. T. Cherington, of "New 
York, t... Meal president. Other of- 
ficers are: First vice-president, L. D. 
Il. Weld, McCann-Erickson, Inc.; sec- 
etary, Nathaniel W. Barnes, and trea- 
surer, Archibald M. Crossley, Crossley, 
Inc. 

R. A. Balzari, McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company, chairman of the New 
York division, becomes a regional vice- 
president of the association. The New 
York group also elected William H. 
Loa, president of Tradeways, Inc., 
o represent it as a director on the board 
of the national group. Similarly, the 
Philadelphia group has elected Professor 
|. Russell Doubman, University of 
Pennsylvania, as its chairman and re- 
gional vice-president, and F. R. Cawl, 
Curtis-Martin Newspapers, as a director 
of the national group. 

Other groups, including those in 
Washington, D. C., St. Louis and Bos- 
ton, will choose their regional vice- 
presidents and directors this month. 


Adapts an Idea, Gets Results 
E. J. M. Corsy ‘Company, Inc. 
Confections 
New Yor« 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We have read your valued magazine 
from time to time and have found nu- 
merous items of value and are pleased 
to refer particularly to a recent credit 
letter that some Western candy sub- 
scriber of yours had used in soliciting 
the collection of delinquent accounts. 
(“This Collection Letter Brought a 50 
Per Cent Response,” page 61, December 
3, 1931.) We used this letter verbatim 
and much to our surprise, as we were 
dealing with an entirely different ele- 
ment and merchandise than one would 
find in the West, we received excellent 
results. 

Our copying this letter from your 
columns and its use is worth far more 
than the subscription price of your 
paper, if we are to consider it on a self- 
ish basis. 

Jerome KoxLserc, 
Secretary and Vice-President. 


New York Office for 


Bott Agency 
The Bott Advertising Agency, Little 
Rock, Ark., has established a New York 
office, located at 122 East 42nd Street. 
Edwin M. Phillips will be manager. 


Jacob Ruppert Appoints Lesan 


Jacob Ruppert, New York, brewing, 
has appointed the H. E. Lesan Company, 
advertising agency of that city, to irect 
his advertising account. A campaign will 
¢ conducted on barley malt syrup. 
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Successful Merchandisers are quick 
to put to work the RE-SALE sides 
of their containers—to build Repeat 
Volume through variety of use 
and Cross Advertise their line— 
when a practical way is presented. 


OUTSERTS are completely con- 
fined Seldesouaetnched directly to 
the outside of any container—by 
standard labeling equipment—at 
usual production speeds. They can 
be readily opened by the consumer 
and reconfined for reference. 
Patents pending. Full information 
gladly given upon request. 


OUTSERTS, Inc., 51 Madison Ave., New York 


“To use Uus pro- 
duct correctly * 
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More If om may a 

set down to the 

Work credit of 1931 

any one lesson which business has 

learned, over and above anything 

else, it may be that homely ob- 

servation of a plain man—‘There 
is no substitute for work.” 

Not long ago there was a con- 
ference of executives in a company 
which had found unusually hard 
sledding. There was a dinner and 
everything to inspire a shoulder- 
to-shoulder discussion, with every- 
one encouraged to speak up. Many 
and varied were the suggestions 
for pulling out of the red ink rut. 
Finally one man who had done 
more listening—and thinking—than 
talking, got to his feet. 

“What this organization needs,” 
he said, “is not what you have all 
been talking about. We have had 
too much ‘master-minding,’ too 
much experting, too many frills, 
too many pink pills, pleasant to 
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take but worthless to the system. 
We have had too much enthusiasm 
that steams up, but doesn’t go any- 
where. We have had too much 
attention to the fancy gadgets and 
not enough to the old driving 
wheels, not enough to the sand- 
box. What this organization needs 
is just plain work—more work!” 

And he sat down. The talk sort 
of petered out after that. Though 
they didn’t relish it, that short 
speech took hold of the minds of 
the men who heard it that night. 
Perhaps it did more good than 
all the high-sounding words that 
preceded it. 


,_* Small Many students of 
the industrial 


~ Business situation believe 


that the year just starting marks 
a new era for small business. 
PriNTERS’ INK described recently 
how the Norwalk Tire & Rubber 
Company, small when compared 
with the giants of its industry, was 
able to cut distribution costs suffi- 
ciently to turn a deficit into a 
respectable profit. What this com- 
pany did by concentrating its ef- 
fort in a restricted territory, many 
a small plant in other lines of in- 
dustry could study with profit. 
Another Norwalk idea which 
helped make the cut in overhead 
and distribution click to the tune 
of many added dollars was this: 
Each dealer was asked by the re- 
duced sales force to agree to take 
a certain volume of merchandise 
each month. A tentative price was 
fixed. That price was to be ad- 
justed monthly on a basis of cost 
plus overhead, plus 10 per cent 
profit. The company agreed to 
keep selling and administrative 
overhead within 10 per cent. True, 
some dealers would not take their 
allotment when they saw that they 
had enough stock, but since costs 
came down all the time, the ad- 
justable feature was abandoned 
and the goods then sold at a fixed 
price. The thought here was that 
the salesmen instead of selling 
merchandise sold participation in 
an economical system of distribu- 
tion. The retailers were made to 
believe that the company was go- 
ing to do an efficient job in pro- 
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duction and give them the benefit 
of it. The company and its sales- 
men were able to tell the dealer 
that they had banished. the price 
mystery. One price made as low 
as was profitable plus confidence 
inspired by a change in manage- 
ment methods put the business 
over the top. 

This idea of cutting overhead, 
eliminating all frills in distribu- 
tion, a one-price proposition, gives 
the small man a sizable advan- 
tage. 

When it is realized that those 
establishments with not more than 
100 workers represent 87.2 per 
cent of all manufacturing estab- 
lishments it can easily be realized 
that if the small manufacturer will 
cut out all frills, make a quick 
change which his bigger competi- 
tor may not always be able to 
make, the small manufacturers 
have it in their own power to as- 
sure the success of any general 
policy for the improvement of 
general conditions. The small 
manufacturer’s opportunity has ar- 
rived. What he is going to do 
with it will have a direct effect 
upon the future industrial history 
of America. 
New Goods, In one issue of 
New Ideas 2? current archi- 

tectural publica- 
tion four advertisers announce 
new products in page space. This 
means one very important thing; 
that these four companies in the 
building field, which has undoubt- 
edly been hard hit by depression 
conditions, instead of whining 
about conditions, are going into 
1932 with new products and new 
ideas. There still are plenty of 
dollars being spent in this field 
and these manufacturers are going 
after a little more than their share 
of these dollars. 

New products; new ideas; new 
plans: these will be dividend pay- 
ers in 1932. One of the most en- 
couraging signs to be seen on the 
business horizon today is the 
growing number of advertisements 
in business and industrial papers 
announcing new things for this 
year. 

It is well to remember these 
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days that one good, new merchan- 
dising idea will do a lot more to 
bring back prosperity than will 
two dozen inspirational speeches 
by two dozen bankers or poli- 
ticians. 


Fertile Llew E. cote. 
editor of Hard- 
Stores ware Age, re- 
cently wrote, “The majority of the 
items carried in retail hardware 
stores can be bought today at 
prices which will allow reasonable 
profits if properly merchandised.” 
Delete the word “hardware” from 
that statement and it still remains 
true for almost all lines of busi- 
ness. ° 

American manufacturers today 
cannot let the matter rest there. 
They cannot depend upon the re- 
tailer by himself to create the 
merchandising ideas that will 
move products from his shelves. 
Progressive companies such as 
General Foods, National Biscuit, 
United Drug and others sensed 
this long ago and their efforts 
have been directed toward making 
themselves, through their sales- 
men, reliable, dependable merchan- 
dising counsel for those retailers 
who are willing to co-operate. 

In many instances it has been a 
hard fight to get retailers to 
realize that merchandising ideas 
handed down from the manufac- 
turer were not subtle schemes to 
overload retail stores. Today, 
however, enough dealers have 
seen these plans work so that the 
advertiser who sincerely wishes to 
help his dealers be better mer- 
chandisers will find plenty of fer- 
tile ground wherein to plant the 
seeds of better selling. 


Licked in Voicing his faith 


in the growing 
Advance  ssbility ‘of the 
conditions on which profitable busi- 
ness depends, Howard Heinz, presi- 
dent of the H. J. Heinz Company, 
made this observation recently at 
the forty-fourth annual sales con- 
vention of his company: “When I 
was a boy I would have been 
happy had I been told I would 
have an opportunity to sell to 
120,000,000 people in the United 
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States with 40,000,000 of them 
working.” 

-If we interpret Mr. Heinz’ 
thought correctly, he means that 
the business or the individual who 
is determined to forge ahead dur- 
ing the coming year will do well 
to forget the mirages of bull- 
market days, size up the situation 
as it really exists and tackle the 
job ahead with a little more than 
the usual determination. The earn- 
ings of 40,000,000 people will pro- 
vide markets for a sizable amount 
of merchandise. After all, people 
are going to keep on eating, wear- 
ing clothes, riding in automobiles, 
amusing themselves and providing 
themselves with such utilities as 
they are convinced aid them in the 
pursuit of happiness. 

There is good reason to believe 
that the coming year will pay a 
premium for: honesty in advertis- 
ing and guts in salesmanship. 
There is equally good reason for 
thinking that deceptive advertising 
and the brand of salesmanship that 
is licked the minute it encounters 
an obstacle—licked in advance, in 
other words—will find itself in 
trouble. 

Mr. Ford be sa “ be- 

tween the foot- 
Is Sued ball stories from 
the Pacific Coast a few days ago, 
there was a dispatch bearing a 
Los Angeles date line and the head- 
line: “Sues Ford for Allowing 
‘Too Many Coast Dealers.’” The 
man who is doing the suing says 
he became a Ford dealer only after 
the company had assured him that 
its policy was to limit the number 
of dealers in any locality in order 
that each might have ample oppor- 
tunity to make a fair and reason- 
able profit. 

Mr. Ford’s men, so the story 
runs, did nothing of the sort. In- 
stead they put so many dealers in 
the metropolitan Los Angeles area 
that the plaintiff was damaged 
about $119,000 worth and forced 
out of business. Will the hon- 
orable court now see to it that Mr. 
Ford remits? 

From a couple of thousand miles 
away it is difficult to believe that 
the court will do anything of the 
kind. But the incident serves ad- 
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mirably to focus attention on a 
chronic, and often justified, com- 
plaint among retail merchants. The 
tendency of manufacturers to put 
their products on the shelves of 
every retail outlet that can be 
clubbed or cajoled into stocking 
them is the sore spot meant. 

When a dealer agrees to take 
on an item or a line and places 
an order, he does so with the ex- 
pectation of making money. Mer- 
chant or dub, he counts on being 
given at least a fair chance to sell 
the merchandise he has bought 
without having hindrances thrown 
in his path by the selfish manu- 
facturer. 

No one can reasonably doubt 

that the manufacturer’s sales man- 
ager and his salesmen should be 
able to estimate with some accuracy 
the results that their dealers should 
normally produce. That being the 
case, their obligation not to handi- 
cap any dealer is clear. Selling 
to so many dealers in any locality 
that any one of them is unable t 
cash in to the extent of his ca- 
pability is neither fair nor good 
business. 
A certain com- 
pany is faced 
with a serious 
and dangerous set of circumstances 
Printers’ INK called attention to 
this company’s problems in an edi- 
torial, “Fight the Slanderers” 
(November 12, 1931). 

Six different companies have in- 
quired if they were the company 
referred to: four advertising 
agents have been worried enough 
to ask if we were talking about 
one of their clients. 

Each one of these advertisers 
and agents had a guilty conscience 
But not one of them was inter- 
ested in attempting to follow the 
suggested remedy unless we would 
assure them that he was the one 
referred to. 

The attitude of each was, “Oh, 
well, it must be some other manu- 
facturer,” even though they knew 
that the advice given was appli 
cable to their own situation. 

And the manufacturer about 
whom the editorial really was writ- 
ten is still losing sales and he stil! 
wonders why. 


Guilty 
Conscience 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising - Merchandising Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


NEW YORK 





IT 1s a fixed policy of 
Newell-Emmett that 
all but a normal profit 
from each account is 
plowed back into extra 
service on that same 
account, 
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So Also 
Is the Help Wanted 
Advertiser 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Just “As a Job Hunter Writeth 
in His Letter, So Is He,” so also 
is the Help Wanted Advertiser in 
his advertising, only more so. 

To quote, or paraphrase, further 
on that article in the December 24 
issue of Printers’ INK, “the man 
who sits down .. . to pick six or 
seven” advertisers to whom to 
apply for a job “is certainly en- 
titled to a better break” than he 
has ever had, save in a very few 
instances where the advertiser has 
been so sincere as to advertise 
over his own name, and take his 
chances of throwing out any who 
might try to horn in in person, 
when the advertisement specifically 
stated that all communicants must 
come via Uncle Sam. 

Just note the. advertisements 
asking for young men, not over 
twenty-six, with years of experi- 
ence as advertising managers or 
sales managers, where the “com- 
mencing salary will be small but 
with great opportunity for ad- 
vancement, etc.” Whoinell, I ask 
reverently, furnishes the “oppor- 
tunity” if it is not the young man’s 
own capabilities to forge ahead? 
Certainly, no man was ever ad- 
vanced unless his superiors 
thought he could keep his head 
above water (or, at least, a little 
bit so but not enough to challenge 
their jobs). If there are any “op- 
portunities” hanging ’round in any 
office there are as many greedy 
eyes focused on them as there are 
vantage points upon which to train 
their optics and claws. 

I think the “Job Hunter” is 
well within his rights in refrain- 
ing from giving out all the confi- 
dential information to Tom, Dick 
and Harry, and Printers’ INK 
might well serve as an intermedi- 
ary to handle replies to help 
wanted advertisements, sending on 
to the advertisers only such infor- 
mation advanced by the repliers as 
would qualify them for attention. 
For instance: I would willingly 
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work for the agency I am at pres- 
ent connected with for a much 
smaller compensation, while there 
are other agencies that could not 
hire me for twice what I am now 
being paid. There’s a heluvalot 
more than mere salary. So ii 

wanted to make a change I cer- 
tainly would instruct Printers’ 


INK not to forward any of my 

replies, if the advertiser was this, 

Why not? 
G. A. 


that or t’other party. 
New York. 


For Goode and Rheinstrom 
LaKEewoop, OHIO 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Please add to that “Business Back- 
ground” list (Printers’ Inx, November 
26) that excellently written and thought- 
provoking book that should be in every 
advertising man’s library “‘More Profits 
from Advertising,” by Kenneth M 
Goode and Carroll Rheinstrom. 

KennetH L. Epe. 


Made Secretary, J. C. Penney 


A. J. Raskopf has been made secre- 
tary of the J. C. Penney Company, New 
York, succeedin .. A. Bahner, who 
has resigned. ir. Bahner, who has 
been with the Penney organization for 
the last seventeen years, will continue 
as a director of the company. 


Death of J. M. Leigh 


J. M. Leigh, former advertising man- 
ager of the San Antonio Express, died 
on December 29 from injuries received 
when struck by an automobile on (c- 
tober 5. For the last few years he had 
been in charge of automobile advertising 
on the Express. 


Honor M. P. Linn 


M. P. Linn, general manager, at St 
Louis, of The Beckwith Special Agency, 
Inc., has been elected to the board of 
directors of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce. He has also been appointed 
chairman of the publicity and informa- 
tion committee of the Chamber. 


Has Eagle Iron Works 
Account 
The Eagle Iron Works, Des Moines, 
have appointed Advertising Producers- 
Associated, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, to handle their advertising ac- 
count. 


Strout Realty to Charles 
Agency 
The E. A. Strout Realty Agency, 
Inc., New York, has appointed the 
Charles Advertising Service, Inc., of 
that city, to direct’ its advertising ac- 
count. 
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THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


and 


Memphis Evening Appeal 


Announce the appointment of 


JOHN B. WOODWARD, Inc. 
New York Chicago 


Detroit San Francisco 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Effective January 1st, 1932 














The 


Little 


PRACTICAL giver of gifts 

asked the Schoolmaster what 
he would like for a Christmas pres- 
ent. The reply was “Socks” and a 
particular brand was named. After 
visits to four stores that handled 
the brand but were out of stock, 
the practical giver telephoned the 
maker of the sock, a national ad- 
vertiser. 

She told of her shopping diffi- 
culties and was given the names 
of two dealers who handled the 
line. These dealers, likewise, were 
out of stock. The Schoolmaster 
is still without his present. He is 
continually reminded of the fact 
when he sees the sock maker’s 
advertising. 

* * 

This incident was related to a 
friend who also had a story to tell. 
He wanted to buy an automobile 
and called on a dealer for a dem- 
onstration. Although the maker 
of this automobile advertised that 
demonstrations were available, the 
dealer’s salesman had other ideas 
on how to clinch a sale. 

“You don’t want a sample 
ride,” he told his prospect. “You 
want to know how our car stands 
up in performance. Here’s the 
name of a user, get in touch with 
him and he'll convince you that 
this is the car to buy.” 

The suggestion was followed. 
When the car owner was asked 
what he thought of —— cars, 
he exploded. “Of all the ——,” and 
what was said was no endorse- 
ment. 

These two experiences imply a 
need for checking up before pro- 
spective buyers are advised where 
to go or what to do in matters that 
will influence actual purchase. 

*_ * * 


No end of promotion matter is 
hurled at the dealer, unceremoni- 
ously—sales promotion booklets, 
local advertising plans, display 
ideas and helps and what not, 
more than a man who must be on 
his feet making sales these days 
has time or inclination to appraise. 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


120 


Welcomely, therefore, there has 
come to the Schoolmaster’s desk 
an example of putting into dealer 
promotion plans that extra somnie- 
thing which gets attention. Instead 
of dumping samples of dealer 
mailing pieces into an envelope, 
with a letter of explanation and 
exhortation, this is what was done 
by W. & J. Sloane’s wholesale rug 
department : 

A neat portfolio of heavy gray 
paper, printed in dark blue, was 
designed to hold the sample mail- 
ing pieces in two interior “vest 
pockets,” formed by stapling a 
second short fold. When closed, 
a tab on the cover fits neatly into 
a slit between the pockets. In 
this set-up the folders assume a 
new importance; they are placed 
in a setting which enhances their 
value in the eyes of the dealer. 

On the front cover is printed, 
“A New Plan for Promoting the 
Sales of Your Floor-Covering 
Department.” Inside the cover is 
printed the whole story of what 
the booklets are, and when and 
why and how the dealer can use 
them, under the heading, “Without 
Cost to You—A Complete Pro- 
motion Plan for Your Rug De- 
partment!” 

In the pockets are seven attrac- 
tive folders showing rug patterns 
in full color, to back up local ad- 
vertising, of known effectiveness 
“in spite of the obvious disadvan- 
tage that the rug illustrations can- 
not be shown in color.” A regu- 
lar schedule of mailing is advised, 
with forethought “to have in your 
stock at the time of mailing the 
actual patterns shown in_ the 
folder.” 

This little idea worked so well 
with dealers in 1931, the School- 
master is told, that it will be used 
again this year—with improve- 
ments. Ideas are like trees; they 
bear fruit, and they keep on grow- 
ing. 

oe 

A youthful friend of the School- 

master is serving apprenticeship in 
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Blotting paper sold under the 
Standard trade mark must in- 
variably have two features: 


Thanks 
to the 


Chemist 


strips are removed and the 
vertical travel up the wick 
(capillary attraction) is mea- 


_ Ist: It must possess a fine sured. The water must travel a 
i smooth printing sur- specified number of millimeters 
ss face to suit the needs in this test. 
ttrac- of line cuts, halftones Another test in our laboratories 
terns or lithography. is for uniformity of absorption. 
1 ad- : It must absorb quickly Ink is dropped with a special 
eness and soak up an ab- slow dropper on a sheet of blot- 
dvan- normal ration before ting laid on an empty tumbler. 
can- becoming ink-logged. The spot must be practically a 
regu- In our factory tests a strip of perfect circle. 
vised, Standard blotting paper is sus- It pays to be safe in buying 
your pended like a lamp wick in blotters and the sure way to 
x the water of a specified tempera- make certain of ink-thirst is to 


the 


well 
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ture. After 10 minutes the 


specify. 


tandard 


REGISTERED 


Blottin 


TRADE-MARK 


Made only by 
STANDARD PAPER MANUFACTURING CO., RICHMOND, VA. 
Sold by leading paper jobbers in the United States and Canada 
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“You shouldn't sell a 


postage stamp short” 


F.H.M. 
s 


May | send you a reprint of an 
article on sales letters which | 
contributed to System Magazine 
entitled —“’ Yours Very Truly “ 


FRANK H. MEEKS 


LETTERS—DIRECT MAIL 





299 Madison Ave., New re 

















THE WOMANS PRESS 


National, Official Magazine 
of the Y. W. C. A.’s 
Announces 


CONVENTION 
SPECIALS 


February, March and April issues. 
The National Biennial Convention 
will be held in Minneapolis, Min- 


nesota. 
May 5 to 11 


2,000 delegates, leaders of the 
Y. W. C. A.’s will attend: Our 
services to advertisers in the Con- 
vention Specials will establish a 
contact with those attending the 
Convention. 

Our forms for the February number 
close January 15. 

For further information write or 
telephone: 


DOROTHY PUTNEY 
Advertising Manager 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York 
PLaza 3-4700 











an advertising agency which has a 
reputation for taking an interest 
in its young people. Its top ex- 
ecutives help to separate the wheat 
from the chaff in their studies of 
trends and in their reading, passing 
the results on to their juniors. 
For example, this young man 
and his associates recently received 
a list of books which their seniors 
recommend as worthwhile in de- 
veloping knowledge that will be of 
immediate and practical help. Here 
are the books and their authors: 


“Growth of the American Republic,” 
Morison. 

“*Middletown,”” Lynd. 

“Microbe Hunters,” DeKruif. 

“America Comes of Age,” Siegfried. 

“Mind in the Making,” Robinson. 

“Business Adrift,” Donham. 

“Portraits in Miniature,” Strachey 

“Hot News,” Gauvreau. 


There are two books here which 
the Schoolmaster has not read. 
Always desirous, as he is, of 
knowing what interests are mould- 
ing advertising thought and action, 
he is going to make his score 100 
per cent. A new year is ahead 
and this list of suggested reading 
may be found advantageous by 
Class members who wish to get 
off on a good start. 

* * * 


Never issue a challenge to the 
Class unless you have provided 
some loophole through which you 
can escape when your challenge 
is met. Your Schoolmaster was 
almost inclined to believe that the 
De Laval Separator Company had 
securely entrenched itself in first 
place among long-time advertisers 
with records of uninterrupted ad- 
vertising in one publication. 

The top figure stood at 1,247 
advertisements in one publication 
until De Laval came through with 
a claim that jumped the number 
to 1,634. This figure represents 
a lot of weeks. It takes us back 
to the advertising of thirty-one 
years ago. De Laval holds first 
place for just two weeks, however, 
for a new contender has come 
upon the scene. 

Class Member Jack Lutz writes 
that the W. B. Saunders Company, 
Philadelphia, has been using space 
in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association continuously, 
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as far back as he can remember. 
Space was used every fourth week 
in 1897 and weekly every year 
since. If we take a comparative 
date that can be applied to all con- 
tenders, this advertiser submits a 
total of 1,671 advertisements. 
Just for good measure, Lutz ex- 
plains that front cover space was 
used every other week in 1898, in 
addition, and, beginning in 1899, 
front cover space was used in con- 
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nection with the inside space every 
week. And that isn’t all. For 
some years ‘the company has been 
running an additional three pages 
every fourth week and, in seasons, 
extra pages ranging anywhere 
from five pages to twenty-three. 
“So there you are!” challenges 
Lutz in conclusion. “Are we en- 
titled to a seat in the front row?” 
Yes, indeed, but the Schoolmaster 
does not recommend that the best 











246 Fifth Ave., New York 


THe Erupe Music MaGazine 
The Journal of the Musical Home Everywhere 
ANNOUNCES 
the appointment, as Eastern Representatives, of 
N. Frepericx Foote a Associates 


@eeeees 
Western Representative 
N. W. ARMSTRONG, Straus Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
HOME OFFICE—1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


80 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

















HERE is an oppor- 

tunity open to an En- 
glishman now in America, 
or in England, who has 
had some American edu- 
cation or advertising. or 
business experience. He 
would take his place in 
the first rank- of copy- 
writers in the London Of- 
fice of a leading Inter- 
national Agency which 
has been successfully es- 
tablished there for many 
years. 


Englishman Copywriter 
Wanted 


for Leading International Agency in London 


He must have a sound 
and successful business 
experience, a real facility 
of expression, and an 
ability for imaginative 
thinking based on modern 
analytical approach to 
new problems. 


The position starts as an 
important one and leads 
to any point in the agency 
business for which the 
man can qualify. Write 
fully in confidence to “T,” 
Box 275, Printers’ INK. 
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Scientific 
Advertising 


Claude C. Hopkins, advocate and 
premoter of scientific advertising, 
offers service to advertisers and 
advertising agents on a fee basis. 
Service is rendered by letter or 
in person—anywhere. Please write 
for his new pamphlet which de- 
scribes that service. It may lead 
to some new conceptions. Address 
Mr. Hopkins at Fruitport, Mich., 
his office for 25 years. 





Leave Your Secretary At Home 
Washington Service 
Public Stenographer 
also open to offer of permanent connec- 
tion with organization to handle age 
details in Washington ey, a ~ 
stab- 


efficiently. Splendid references. 
lished 7 years. 


RUTH V. STILES, Transportation Bldg. 
District 2722 Washington, D. C. 








Are You the 
Space Salesman 
for This Job? 


One of the foremost business maga- 
zines nw é. highly selective audi- 
ence and Cole in its field, 
needs a Ke salesman. He will be 
good enough to want to stand on 
his own feet and welcome this op- 
portunity to earn his rewards on 
straight commission. 

Tell us about yourself in strict 
confidence. 


“B,” Box 277, Printers’ Ink 
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seat in the house be picked—that is 
not for a few weeks until it is 
made certain that the champion 
long-time advertiser has been heard 
from. 


Teachers of Marketing and 
Advertising Elect 


The National Association of Teach. 
ers of Marketing and Advertising has 
elected the following officers: President, 
Leverett S. Lyon, Brookings Institute, 
Washington, D. C.; first vice-president, 
E. D. McGarry, University of Buffalo, 
N. Y.; second vice-president, Robert 
Ray Aurner we | of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis.; third vice-president, 
Wilford L. White, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex.; fourth vice-president, 
Kenneth Dameron, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio, and secretary and 
treasurer, Hugh E. Agnew, New York 
University. 

Directors of the association are: 
—— L. Palmer, University of Chicago; 

enry A. Burd, University of Washing- 
ton; Paul D. Converse, University of 
Illinois; Carl N. Schmalz, Harvard Uni- 
versity; John F. Pyle, Marquette Uni- 
versity and W. Mackenzie Stevens, 
Louisiana State University. 


Washington ‘“Herald’’ Appoints 
F. C. Wheeler 


Franklin C. Wheeler is now adver- 
tising director of the Washington, D. C., 
Daily Herald, succeeding the late Elmer 
Smith. Mr. Wheeler has been manager 
of the automobile department of the 
Chicago office of the Rodney E. Boone 
Organization. 


AVAILABLE 


An advertising secretary - stenog- 
rapher with unusual qualifications... 
A young woman, under 30, with ten 
years’ experience as advertising and sales 
stenographer—correspondent-secretary, is 
ready to give you competent assistance 
in your work. Salary $35. Address 
“A,” Box 276, Printers’ Ink. 














ART DIRECTOR 


Wants new connection. Experienced 
in creative agency and dealer dis- 


play material. Familiar with all 
methods of reproduction. Can com- 
plete art work in any medium. Ad- 
dress “Z,” Box 274, Printers’ Ink. 














“That Thousandth of an Inch 
Between Success and Failure” 

Bases on one simple but elemental ad- 
justment. 

999 advertising failures did not under- 
stand. The thousandth man oo<c Oe 
he towers as a consequence. 

Mailed Without Charge on Letter-Head Request 
ROBERT RUXTON 
10 High Street Boston, Mass. 





GIBBONS “0% CANADA | 


MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 
LLONDON. 


J- J- GIBBONS Limited 


CANADIAN ADVERTISING AGENTS 


EDMONTON 
VICTORIA 
VANCOUVER 
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Classified Advertisements 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


M 424 ORDER SPECIALISTS 
Display vO _—- At \ ohana 
Inserted Al pogeeines, es 
MARTIN ADVER: ISING AG a 
276 P West 43rd St., N. Y. C. Est. 1923. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
TRADE PAPER 
Will buy a_ reasonably priced 
monthly or weekly in good field. 
Box 722, Printers’ Ink. 


CANADA—Influential Vancouver, B. C., 
mechanical manufacturer, with efficient, 
independent, subsidiary distributing or- 
ganization wants (1) additional lines 
suitable for Canadian manufacturing for 
domestic or export markets; also (2) ad- 
ditional lines for distribution only. Must 
have satisfactory sales possibilities. Ad- 
vertiser requires no further capital but 
desires, simply to increase scope of opera- 
tions through the manufacture or distri- 
bution of additional lines. Address reply 
to McConnell and Fergusson, Limited, 
Vancouver, . 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


For over thirteen (13) years we 
have successfully served General 
Managers, Sales Managers, Adver- 
tising Managers, Operating Man- 
—_ Comptrollers, Treasurers and 
a rr. 4 to $50,000.00 men. 

too. This is a 




















ou, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTION, but 
we do not discuss our work by 


correspondence. We want to see 

the men we accept as clients be- 

fore offering our services to them. 

INDIVIDUAL. CONFIDENTIAL. 

Jacob Penn, Inc., 535 Fifth Ave- 

nue, cor. 44th Street, New York. 
HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING SALESMEN for estab- 
lished line syndicated house organs. 
Capable men can earn up to $500 or 
$1,000 monthly. Large sales to reputable 
firms. Big t commissions. Eastman 
Folks, South Bend, Ind. 


Aggressive, Capable Man, experienced 

in mail i“? including handling of 

Mailing Lists. Knowledge of drygoods and 

general merchandise desirable. —s to 

analyes ledger records important i er 
ction with be building lists. Box 727, P 


ADVERTISING 
AND 
SALES EXECUTIVE 


Excellent opportunity is offered to 
a high type advertising and sales 
executive. In addition to general 
advertising experience, it is essen- 
tial that applicant excel in copy 
writing. In reply give age, edu- 
cation, experience, and salary re- 
quirements. Address : 
Personnel Manager 


THE FIRESTONE TIRE & 
RUBBER CO 


Akron, Ohio 




















Sbueetising Salesmen for prominent 
Anglo-Jewish weekly. Must be expe- 
rienced, with a favorable past record. 
Drawing account against commicsion. 
Box 723, Printers’ Ink. 


Salesmen for Political Campaign Buttons 
and Convention Badges. Splendid side 
line. Fine opportunities for large orders. 
Good commission. St. Louis Button Co., 
Fourth and Lucas, St. Louis, Mo. 


CIRCULATION PROMOTION MANAGER 
can make advantageous connection with 
publishers of several agricultural maga- 
zines on pence basis. Must have back- 
ground of successful experience in secur- 
ing subscriptions by mail. artment 
now well organized and functioning from 
standpoint of detail work and only needs 
part-time supervision by man who can 
prepare result-getting promotional mate- 
rial for renewals and follow-up work 
on new subscribers. Possibility of full- 
time and permanent position with 
chances for advancement to right man. 
Location: Chicago. 

All of our emplo ees know of this ad- 
vertisement and all correspondence will 
be treated in strictest confidence, so write 
fully with complete details. Box 718, P. I. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INTERESTINGLY WRITTEN 
Your Own publicity that trade journals 
will gladly print, by an experienced 
writer on business subjects. x 720, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


COPY WRITER—Newspaper, direct 
mail, trade paper experience. Age 32, 
married. Sound, interesting merchan- 
dising ideas. Readable, attention-holding 
copy. Box 716, Printers’ Ink. 
Assistant Advertising Manager — of 
manufacturer. Married, age 25, desires 
permanent location. Knows advertising 
from ground up, direct mail, mechanical 
details and printing. Box 719, PB 


BROAD EDITORIAL EXPERIENCE, 
KNOWLEDGE OF TYPE AND EN- 
GRAVING. Young man, feature writer. 
position desired is with agency or 
publication. Box 725, Printers’ Ink. 
NOW FOR 1932—Advertising Salesman, 
thoroughly experienced in national and 
class =} and i ae 
work, open for en; blisher 
or other needing hig ase we York 
City and sosters. representative, here is 
your man. Highest references; strict 
confidence. Box 724, Printers’ Ink 


SALES MANAGER 
Attention, food manufacturers and food 
distributors: Services experienced sales- 
man and sales executive for Pacific 
N.W.; 10 years’ proven sales record; col- 
lege education; — 34 y y eat. of age; 
best references; thor amiliar with 
chain and jobbi —, in Oregon, 
Wash., Idaho and Montana. Box 717, 


f- you are seeking the services of 


a young chap of 27 years who is depend- 
able and loyal to treet; Re a pleasing 
personality and able intelligently 
assist you with your te. prob- 
lems, backed by 9 years of general 
advertising experience—then write to 
Box 726, Printers’ Ink. 
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